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A Senegalese defender of French Somaliland 





“Listen, Liz, will you ple-e-ase take that nice comfortable Ford away, 
so we can pretend we’re enjoying this air-cooled iceboat?” 


YOURS-—for better going! 


Most of us like to take our thrills in comfort. There 
are plenty waiting for you in the 1939 Ford cars. 

There’s a thrill in the modern styling — the pride 
you feel when you own something beautiful — and a 
special satisfaction in the smooth power of the only 
eight-cylinder engine in the low-price field. 

For quick, straight stops —enjoy the security of 
Ford hydraulic brakes. For luxurious travel over any 
road, learn about triple-cushioned comfort —a scien- 
tific combination of new soft seat construction, resilient 
transverse springs and hydraulic shock absorbers. 

But — a Ford car is more than a collection of fea- 
tures. It is essentially a soundly designed, soundly built 
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TOP-VALUE 
FORD FEATURES 


%& STYLE LEADERSHIP — The tux- 


ury car in the low-price field. 


*% V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINE 
— Eight cylinders give smoothness. 
Small cylinders give economy. 


% HYDRAULIC BRAKES~—Eosy- 
acting — quick, straight stops. 


*% TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COM- 
FORT — New flexible roll-edge seat 
cushions, soft transverse springs, 
hydraulic shock absorbers. 


STABILIZED CHASSIS-Nofront- 
end bobbing or dipping. Level starts, 
level stops, level ride. 


SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOF- 
ING — Noises hushed for quiet ride. 





Top illustration: The 

De Luxe Ford V-8 Tudor 

Sedan. Above: The Ford 
V-8 Fordor Sedan. 


FORD V8 


car — a value far above its price. LOW PRICES — Advertised prices 


It is priced low —so more can enjoy ownership. include many items of equipment. 
And the price is even lower than it looks when you 
consider the amount of extra equipment it includes. 

Ford Motor Company now offers Ford, Mercury, 


Lincoln-Zephyr and Lincoln motor cars. 

















meet some friends of 


THE MIMEOGRAPH, 








poss—1 like the way Mimeo- 


hes hot id bef. 
graph catches ot ideas etore HIS SECRETARY—1 like the 
clean, clear way The Mimeo- 


graph Stencil Sheet takes my 
typing. Its soft blue is so easy 
on my eyes, even at night. 


they cool. And gets them out 
where they ought to go—quick! 















THE OFFICE BOY— nr. 
I’m not exactly lazy—but 
I do like the easy way 
Mimeograph rolls those 
copies out. And say, Mim- 
eograph Ink has what it 
takes to look neat 
and stay black. 
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THE PURCHASING AGENT 
=I like its economy. Since 
we put in The Mimeograph 
we’ve been able to save 
several hundred dollars. 















THE MAN AT THE 
OTHER END—Ana 1 


like the neat, legible 
quality of Mimeograph 
work. It gets atten- 
tion—and keeps it. 





















Right-hand man to American businesses and American 
institutions—that’s The Mimeograph, with its integrated 
supplies . . . A message, bulletin or letter must be broadcast 

to many—immediately ...The Mimeograph Stencil Sheet 
captures it... Rich, black, longer-lived Mimeograph Ink 
forms it on paper and The Mimeograph Machine rolls off the 

copies you need . . . Dozens to thousands. Sixty copies per minute, 
or 150... With The Mimeograph you can get out messages ... 

Add the Mimeoscope and you can draw pictures or rule forms. . . 

Choose The Mimeograph to fit your business from a dozen different 

models ...The name of our local distributor is in your phone book. 
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TRANSITION 
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Birthday: 


Autrrep E. Smita, anti-New Deal 
Democrat and 1928 Presidential candidate, 
65, Dec. 30. He predicted that the people 
would “take care of any Presidential third- 
term movement,” advised that relief 
should be left to the states, and scored 
excessive Federal taxes: “Taxation is the 
only thing that is holding everything back. 
The industries of the country are not go- 
ing to pour their money into enterprises 
that take out most of their money in taxes. 
Outside of an insane asylum, I never met 
any one who would put up $100 to win 
$10—and that’s what it amounts to now 
. . . If you win it’s all right, but if you 
lese all you get is three cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue.” Thirteen grandchildren 
attended a quiet family celebration at his 
New York home. 





Debut: 


Eveanor Roosevett 2np, daughter 
of G. Hall Roosevelt of Dedham, Mass., 
and niece of the First Lady, at the 
White House, Dec. 27. Already having 
been presented to Boston society, the 
18-year-old debutante 
commented: “Com- 
ing out parties are a 
racket, but a pleasant 
one.” The last White 
House debutante 
party was in 1910, 
when President and 
Mrs. Taft introduced 
their daughter, now 
Mrs. Frederick Man- 
ning, at a tea. 











Wide World 





Married: 


Mas. Gen. James G. Harsorp, 72- 
year-old board chairman of the Radio 
Corp. of America, and ANNE Lee Brown, 
widow of Col. Lewis Brown, former cavalry 
officer, in Rapidan, Va., Dec. 31. She is a 
descendant of several famous Confederate 
Army officers: her father, the late Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, served in the cavalry and 
later as Governor of Virginia; her great- 
grandfather was Light Horse Harry Lee; 
and her great uncle, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
General Harbord, who served as chief of 
staff during the organization of <he A.E.F. 
and later commanded the Marine Brigade 
at Chateau-Thierry, was military governor 
of Cuba from 1899 to 1901. 





Arrived: 


Enrico Fermi, Italian physicist and 
1938 Nobel Prize winner, in New York to 
become a temporary professor of physics 
at Columbia University (predicted in 
Periscope, Dec. 5, 1938). Now on a leave 
of absence from the University of Rome, 


— ne 





Fermi, wise wife is partly Jewish, is ex- 
pected ic remain as a permanent member 
of the Columbia faculty. Meanwhile, the 
discoverer of element No. 93 will continue 
ss atomic research at the university. 





Curtsied: 

Grace Moore, American 9pera singer 
and movie actress, before the private box 
of the Duchess of Windsor, during a con- 
cert at Cannes, France. The public ges- 
ture—strictly reserved for royalty—started 
a heated controversy 
over whether the for- 
mer Wallis Warfield, 
American-born wife 
of the abdicated King 
Edward VIII, should 
be considered a mem- 
ber of royalty. 
(Burke’s Peerage lists 
her as non-royal, and 
British aristocracy is 
divided on the issue.) 
The former king, rec- 
ognized as the third 
royal duke, spoke his mind on the subject 
last month: “The Duchess and I are less 
interested in curtsies than in courtesies.” 
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Planned: 


By Eamon pve VALERA, 56-year-old 
Prime Minister of Ireland, a three-week 
visit to the United States next May—a 
month prior to the arrival of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth. His proposed activ- 
ities <nclude a stay 
at the White House, 
the dedication of the 
Irish pavilion at the 
New York World’s 
Fair, and a tour 
through the country. 
De Valera was born 
in New York of a 
Spanish father and an 
Irish mother but has 
spent most of his life in Ireland. For his 
participation in the revolution, de Valera 
was placed in jail, but he escaped to Amer- 
ica and in 1919 collected $6,000,000 for 
the independence cause. He renounced his 
American citizenship in 1921. 


Wide World 





Sued: 


Stan LaureEt, dead-pan film comedian, 
by his third wife, O.ca Vera SHUVALOVA 
InteEANA Laure, Russian dancer, for 
separate maintenance, in Los Angeles. She 
charged that he got drunk, beat her, re- 
pulsed her affections, and that his two 
former wives annoyed her by having po- 
lice and firemen visit their house at any 
time of night or day. She asked $1,500-a- 
month living expenses, all community 
property, and $25,000 for her lawyers. Sus- 
pended by Producer Hal Roach last April, 
Laurel has started a $790,000 suit for 











breach of contract. Meanwhile, Harry 
Langdon has replaced Laurel as the com. 
edy teammate of Oliver Hardy. 
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Conferred: 


By King George VI in his annual Ney 
Year’s honors list, titles and decoration 
on more than 1,000 of his subjects. The 
rarest distinction, the Order of Merit~ 
limited to 24 persons—was bestowed upon 
Sir JAMeEs JEANS, mathematician, astrono- 
mer, and author of “The Mysterious Uni- 


verse,” and Lorp CuHatrietp, Admiral of 


— 


the Fleet, First Sea Lord and chief of the 


naval staff (1933-1938). Sir Mavnrice 
Hankxey—‘“the man with a million secrets” 
—who, before his retirement last year a 
Secretary to the Cabinet, was the conf- 
dant of six Prime Ministers, became a 
baron. Harry Dean, a dining-car porter 
on the London, Midland, & Scottish Rail- 


way, Tommy Rankin, foreman of the 








riveters who worked on the liner Queen ’ 
Mary at Clydebank, Scotland, and : 
Dorotuy Mann, telephone operator at - 
the Admiralty, received the Order of the ye. 
British Empire medal. Po 
u 

Ailing: 
Steve VasitaKos, White House pea-f it, 

nut and popcorn vendor for 27 years, ff on, 


heart disease, in Washington. After push-H 4p; 
ing his old-fashioned cart up to its usual mo 


position on the northeast corner of the 
White House block last week, he collapsed 
and was rushed to the Emergency Hos- 


pital. Physicians re- 
ported he would re- 
cover. A native of 
Greece and now seek- 
ing American citizen- 
ship, Steve has often 
irked District and 
park police. Though 
charged with every- 
thing from violating 
the NRA code to ob- 
structing traffic, he 


has managed to retain his business and 
choice location. Each time he ran afo 
the law, Chief Executives—from Wilso 
to Roosevelt—having intervened for Steve 
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Died: 
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and essayist, of pneumonia, in Chicag 


Zona Gate, 65, playwright, novel ( 


Dec. 27. She was best known for her s™ 
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of the 


planar wheel suspension and its in- 
comparable Miracle Ride... oversize 
trunks with more usable luggage 
space than you ever saw... new steer- 
ing wheel shift lever . . . sensational 
gas and oil economy... performance 
no other car can touch...and the finest 
craftsmanship in the motor industry! 

Best of all, this finest Studebaker 
ever built sells at prices that challenge 
the lowest. Be smart and drive it first 
before deciding on any car. Easy 
C.1.T. terms. Studebaker, South Bend. 


ie selling on sight all’over Amer- 
ica!... Dealers report that never in 
Studebaker history has there been 
anything to match the instant “buy” 
appeal of this stunningly styled 1939 
Studebaker masterpiece—well named 
“the world’s smartest car!” 

Europe’s famed designers acclaim 
its lines, its luxury, its hundred and 
one points of finish. It’s got every- 
thing you’ve ever wanted in a car— 
many features you Cannot get at any 
price in any other car... time-tested 
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EXCLUSIVE! REVOLUTIONARY! The be Soe? Climetionr —a central fresh sic ventilating 


eating system under the front seat and out of 


IMA s new Central i way—takes in fresh air —filters it, heats it and 


MA 7 distributes it evenly to front and rear seats. No cold 


novelist 
Chicago 
or sma 


floors—no drafts—no dust—no rain or snow! Avail- 


able on all 1939 models at small added cost. Try it! 


| 
| 
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PRICED \ 
DOWN CLOSE 
TO THE 


f LOWEST 


Rudolph Wilfing and his two sons, Michael 
and have a total of nearly 43 Stude- 
baker years to their credit. er ae 
men are solid citizens, proud of their res 
sibility as builders of America’s most carefu ally 
constructed cars. Many of them are home 
owners. Their average age is forty years. 














town spinster novel, 
“Miss Lulu Bett,” 
which, as a play, won 
her the 1921 Pulitzer 
Prize. Born of Yan- 
kee stock in the old 
fur center at Portage, 
Wis., Miss Gale 
showed writing ten- 
dencies early in life. 
At 7 she had illus- 
trated, printed, and bound (in ribbon) her 
first book of poetry. One of the most in- 
tensely American authors of her time, she 
invariably planted her characters in the 
Midwest she knew best. She wrote more 
than 25 plays, novels, and books of short 
stories, essays, and verse. Included among 
them are: the “Friendship Village” series. 
“Birth,” “Faint Perfume,” “Preface to a 
Life,” and “Borgia.” Politically a liberal, 
she recently had been an active campaign- 
er for the Progressive movement in Wis- 
consin. In 1928 Miss Gale married William 
L. Breese, a Portage manufacturer whom 
she had known since childhood. 








Wide World 


Fiorence Law- 
RENCE, 52, motion- 
picture star of the 
silent films, after 
drinking poison at 
her Beverly Hills, 
Calif., home, Dec. 28. 
Featured in her early 
days as “Baby Flo, 
the Child Wonder,” 
she grew up to be- 
come the original “Biograph Girl” and 
“Imp Girl” of the movies and was co- 
starred with such players as Mary Pick- 
ford, Clara Kimball Young, and Maurice 
Costello. In 1915 her career was blighted 
by tragedy: trapped in a burning building 
during the filming of a rescue scene, she 
refused to jump to safety and instead aid- 
ed a fellow player to escape. Besides se- 
vere burns, Miss Lawrence suffered a back 
injury. During the last three years she had 
worked in an M-G-M stock company. 





Wide World 


EmiLte VANDERVELDE, 72, veteran 
leader of the Belgian labor party and once 
head of the Second Internationale, after a 
heart attack, in Brussels, Dec. 27. An 
astute politician and a member of many 
Belgian Cabinets, he wielded great po- 
litical influence. He was a passionate be- 
liever in the United States and once said: 
“Europe is decadent and probably will col- 
lapse. But I am not worried . . . It is the 
United States that will maintain the level 
of civilization.” 


Baron Takasnt Masvupa, 91, founder 
and retired head of the Mitsui commercial 
empire, of old age, in Tokyo, Dec. 28. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Masuda—called the last 
link between modern and medieval Japan 
—saw the Mitsui enterprise grow into a 
corporation whose ships carry its own 
oroducts all over the world. 
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LETTER 
The Dodds Family 


Having been a consistent. reader o2f 
Newsweek for the past three or -oi> 
years, I desire to express my appreciatic2 
of your excellent publication, the unusua- 
scope it covers, and the interesting man- 
ner in which news is recorded. 

I was particularly interested in an item 
in your issue of Dec. 12 on the “Comptons 
of Wooster.” It suggests to me another 





‘very unusual family, the Dodds family of 


Grove City, Pa., and Wooster, Ohio. The 


Rev. Samuel Dodds, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., . 


graduated from the first class of Grove 
City College, Pennsylvania, in 1881. His 
wife, Alice Dunn (I odds) graduated from 
the same college in 1884. After postgradu- 
ate work and a theological course, he re- 
turned to Grove City and taught in the 
science department and later Bible for 
25 years and then accepted the chair of 
Bible at Wooster, Ohio, where he remained 
until his retirement about five years ago. 
He is now past 80 years of age and re- 
markably well preserved in body and in 
intellect. Mrs. Dodds died suddenly the 
past summer. 

They have three sons, all cf whom are 
outstanding. Harold W., now president of 
Princeton University, also graduated from 
Grove City College in 1909. J. Leroy 
graduated from Grove City College in 
1912 and is now the secretary to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, succeeding Robert E. Speer. 
John Dodds, the third and youngest son, 
was graduated from Wooster College in 
the early 1920s, became an outstanding 
professor of English at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and for the past two years has 
been a professor of English at Leland Stan- 


ford University. 
MONT L. AILEY 


New Castle, Pa. 





Curling 

I have just read the article on Curliag 
in the Dec. 26, 1938 issue of Newsweek. 
I have no criticism of the semihumorous 
manner in which the article is written, it 
being a common attitude for persons not 
familiar with the game and its history to 
try to poke fun. I do, however, object to 
the inference made concerning the use of 
liquor by the players. 

For your information, whisky is no more 
recuired or used in the game of curling 
than it is in bowling, shuffleboard, golf, 
tenxis, or any other sport. Very few curl- 
ing clubs have bars; some do not even per- 
mit liquor on the premises; others permit 
its use to entertain visiting curlers in 
events such as the national or interna- 
tional curling matches. Practically all clubs 
discourage the use of liquor during the 
play of the regular club schedules. Young 
men in their early 20s make up a large 
percentage of all curling clubs and the 





clubs, therefore, have some responsibility 
as to the setting of examples for they 
youngsters, and it is my impression tha 
most of the clubs are not remiss in this 
respect. 
DAN T. BURKE 
President 
Utica Curling Club 
Utica, N.Y. 


NEWSWEEK did not mean to imply thai 
a curling match is a carousal—far from it 
But like golfers, most curlers are mightily 
fond of good fellowship and good Scotch, 
NEWSWEEK’s sports editor enjoyed th 
hospitality of Utica curlers at their “worl 
series” in 1936, and there a couple of old. 
timers told him they felt curling entitled 
a player to one flask, a spectator to two, 
At the wind-up banquet, Capt. R. W. 
Morton, president of the Canadian branch 
of the Royal Caledonia Curling Club, 
spoke for his countrymen: “We cam 
down here from Canada to test your curl. 
ing and your whisky. Both are very good.” 
Everybody laughed and took another sip, 
Guests at St. Andrews invariably com 
away with memories of a most delightful 
atmosphere—pleasantly jovial and moist, 
In Canada, it is often the custom to inter. 
rupt a curling match at the halfway mark, 
Players pile their brooms in the center of 
the we and toast each other’s good sports. 
manship in Scotch. 





The Status of Esperanto 


Ever since the appearance of your Nov. 
28 number I have been waiting for some- 
one better qualified than myself to ques 
tion your description of Esperanto as the 
“so-called international language” (Per- 
scope, page 6). But since no letters on the 
subject have been published, I feel con- 
pelled to write. 

I think the only valid criterion of wheth- 
er or not Esperanto is international, as 
opposed to the fact that it claims to be, 
is its use. The truth is that Esperanto, 
here and now, is in current use throughout 
the entire civilized world. Its official or- 
ganization, the International Esperanto 
League, draws a membership from 6l 
countries and from every continent. In 
approximately 1,400 cities scattered over 
the world, there are stationed “Delegitoj’ 
or volunteer consuls who answer all re- 
quests concerning their localities and e- 
tend assistance to any Esperanto-speaking 
person who may call on them. 

Concerning the use of Esperanto in the 
M-G-M film “Idiot’s Delight,” great credit 
must be given to the director, Mr. Clar- 
ence Brown, for this common-sense for- 
ward step. I am sure you will be interested 
to know that Mr. Joseph R. Scherer, pres 
dent of the Esperanto Association of North 
America, was appointed as technical cor 
sultant on the film. 

DAVID M. EARL 

Delegito de Internacia Esperanto-Ligo® 

Lansing, Mich. 
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about \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Executives interested in obtaining detailed 
reports concerning their current business 
activities should investigate the advan- 
tages offered by the International Business 
Machines Service Bureaus. 


These Bureaus will prepare Sales and Cost 
Analyses, Inventory Tabulations, Produc- 
tion Records, Market Studies and many 
other important reports. 


The wide experience of this company with 
time keeping and payroll procedures also 
places International Business Machines 


World Headquarters Building 


Service Bureaus in a position to render 
valuable assistance in the preparation of 
Payroll and Social Security Records. 


International Business Machines Service 
Bureaus are located in principal cities. They 
are manned by trained operators and super- 
visors and are equipped with International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines. They stand ready to furnish 
fast and economical assistance to the 
management of any business. Illustrated 
folder mailed on request. 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WO 


rnational 
Machines 
urea 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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TO AND FROM 


> CALIFORNIA— ony 39% hours between Chi- 


cago and California on the “‘City of Los Angeles” or “City 
of San Francisco.”’ Two nights and one day of restful travel 
in modern Pullmans, or attractive Coaches equipped with 
reclining chair-seats and soft night lights. Club Observa- 
tion-Lounge Cars and Diners with unusual appointments, 
for Pullman occupants. “Coffee Shop” Diner serving mod- 
erately priced meals to Coach passengers. 


= THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST — 39%-nour 


service on the “‘City of Portland.”’ Splendid Pullman and 
Coach equipment. Diner-Lounge for Pullman passengers. 
Coach passengers are served low-cost meals at their seats, 


Cc 0 LO RAD 0 ... Overnight, everynight service 
. ». between Chicago and Denver on the “City of Denver.” 
Spacious, attractive Pull- 
mansand Coaches. Observa- 
tion-Lounge, Diner Lounge 
and unique Frontier Shack 
Club Car. 
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W.S. Basinger 
Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 
Room 661 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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Day and Night— 


Portland, Ore.: For 25 cents Kent 
Hartung, theater manager, offered }j 
movie patrons not a double-feature but, 
“sitathon”—seven full length pictures, 


The Women— 


Richmond, Va.: “Women dream mop 
beautifully and more fantastically thay 
men,” said Dr. Charles M. Diserens of the 
University of Cincinnati. “Women ofte, 
dream of hearing music, of seeing colon 
and frequently they have nightmares 
Men dream less anxiously.” 

Milwaukee: On the average wome 
talk 25 to 30 per cent faster than men— 
in the opinion of Elizabeth Donnelly, who 
has been a court reporter for 22 years 
She observes that all speech has increased 
with the faster tempo of the era sing 
the World War. 


Economy in Government— 

Washington: Postmaster General Far. 
ley announced 100,206 mailbags, worn out 
at the bottom, had been made into smaller 
bags saving $135,309. 


A Wife’s Tale— 


Waterbury, Conn.: Incensed by her 
husband’s Christmas present—a__ book 
called “A Thousand Ways to Please a 
Husband”—Mrs. John Ott stormed up to 
a department-store counter and demanded 
an exchange. The clerk handed her “Live 
Alone and Like It.” 


Birth and Taxes— 
Washington: Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd E. 


Wilson of San Francisco have dumped a 
puzzling claim before the Board of Tax 
Appeals, refusing to pay $6.18 income tax 
for 1936. On Aug. 11, 1936, the Wilsons 
had a daughter. They contend that the 
child-to-be was very much a dependent 
from January until she was born and that 
exemption should be allowed during those 
months. 


International Meow— 


Paris: Two years ago Iran, the Asiatic 
kingdom of Reza Shah Pahlevi, broke off 
diplomatic relations with France over puts 
in French newspapers playing on the 
similar pronunciation of chat (meaning 
cat) and Shah. Again last week Iran re 


huff. Above a recent article on the annual 
Paris Cat Show was run this headline: 
“La nuit tous les chats sont gris,” meal 
ing “At night all cats are gray.” (The 
word “gris” also means inebriated.) When 
spoken, the sentence sounds like a crack at 
Iranian rulers. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


wore 





State Agency Cleanup 


The new drive to force WPA out of 
politics will be paralleled by Congressional 
attempts to place as many similar bans as 
possible on state agencies. An early move 
will be a campaign by the Social Security 
Board to get Congress to require adoption 
of the merit system in all state agencies 
supported in whole or in part by Federal 
funds. The idea is already getting favor- 
able attention from many senators who 
usually aren’t strong backers of the merit 
system but who realize that patronage on 
the state boards now goes to governors, 
not to senators. 


Dies Committee Outlook 


House leaders have long been split over 
the question of whether to allow the much- 
criticized Dies committee on un-American 
activities to continue its inquiry. For a 
while there was much talk of persuading 
Representatives Healey and Dempsey to 
submit a bitter minority report that would 
serve as an argument for killing the inves- 
tigation. Now the favored plan is to keep 
Dies’ wings clipped by giving him only 
$25,000 for a six-month continuation of 
the hearings, instead of the $150,000 and 
two-year extension he wants. 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washington 
groups: New Dealers’ worries because the 
illness of Representative McReynolds will 
leave the publicity-seeking Sol Bloom as 
acting chairman of the House’s important 
Foreign Affairs Committee . . . The fact 
that Harry Hopkins, as new Secretary of 
Commerce, intends to fire a number of im- 
portant Commerce Department officials 
-»»Senator Byrd’s plan to push a bill for 
canceling the powers of 30 government 
agencies to issue a total of $16,000,000,000 
worth of securities, all backed by govern- 
ment credit. 


Cabinet ‘Squeeze Play’ 


Behind many of the newspaper reports 
of expected Cabinet resignations is the old 
system of using rumors to force officials 
to quit. Partly because F.D.R. is unwilling 
to offend loyal subordinates by asking for 
their resignations, the technique is being 
worked overtime in Washington today. 


White House aides, perhaps without Roo- 
sevelt’s specific approval, tip off reporters 
that Secretary So-and-So will soon quit. 
The theory is that, after the story has 
been printed repeatedly, the Secretary will 
eventually lose confidence and submit his 
resignation. This apparently worked in 
Roper’s case. It’s now being tried again on 


Secretary of War Woodring. 


Morgenthau Out? 


Last week’s sensational story that Sec- 
retary of Treasury Morgenthau would 
quit in the spring was not in this category 
of rumors inspired directly or indirectly 
by F.D.R. He likes Morgenthau, wants 
him to stay in office, and, in fact, good- 
naturedly rebuked one man who published 
the story. Presumably the yarn resulted 
in part from Ambassador Kennedy’s state- 
ment to Washington friends that he would 
return briefly to his London post and 
then come back to the U.S. for good— 
plus the long-time suspicion that Kennedy 
is angling for Morgenthau’s job. 


Farm-Plan Delay 


Wallace’s plan for “subsidized consump- 
tion,” mentioned here weeks ago, is still 
in the wind but won’t be formally an- 
nounced for some time. Basically it’s an 
idea for helping both the poor and the 
farmers by a system under which the 
“underfed one-third” would get large 
quantities of food through a subsidy 
arrangement. Some of Wallace’s aides are 
enthusiastic about the idea but have 
persuaded him to withhold announcement 
until technical details can be worked out 
and until he gets a better idea of farm- 
relief sentiment in the new Congress. In- 
cidentally, as another part of this general 
wait-and-see strategy, Wallace is talking 
of getting six or eight other government 
agencies to organize a committee of econo- 
mists for studying the ways in which the 
general farm program dovetails with the 
New Deal as a whole. 


Johnson Strategy 


Assistant Secretary of War Johnson 
deserves credit for some of the smartest 


‘national-defense propagandizing on record. 


Big-time businessmen and publishers find 
it remarkably easy to get into Johnson’s 
office, where they are elaborately pledged 
to secrecy, given the “inside story” on 
Germany’s, Italy’s, and Britain’s war do- 
ings, and told what Roosevelt and John- 
son plan to do about it. Results: (1) Just 
as Johnson expects, the show of secrecy 
insures that the arguments will be ac- 
cepted as gospel and circulated in the 


high places of American industry. (2) 
Flattered at being let in on secrets, the 
callers generally become warm: supporters 
of the program—and of Louis Johnson. 


Judgeship Troubles 


You can expect some hot fights in the 
Senate over F.D.R.’s appointments to the 
bench. Aside from the Supreme Court va- 
cancy he has four seats to fill on the Circuit 
bench, and fifteen in District Courts. By 
last week, seekers after the jobs were 
swarming into Washington in such num- 
bers that Joseph Keenan, patronage man 
for the Justice Department, had to hide 
out. If, as now seems likely, Roosevelt in- 
sists on appointing ardent New Dealers to 
all the posts, there are sure to be fireworks 
in the Senate, and he may take some lick- 
ings. 

Trivia 

Washington newspaper women are feud- 
ing with Lady Lindsay, wife of the British 
Ambassador, because of their difficulties in 
getting society news from her or her sec- 
retary ... Realizing that F.D.R. has had 
difficulty in finding a new Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., Washington wisecrackers are 
suggesting that he kill two birds with one 
stone and send Representative Dies to 
Moscow . . . The President, noting that 
Secretary Morgenthau is beginning to lean 
toward “spending for prosperity,” recently 
remarked to several advocates of govern- 
ment spending: “Henry is coming along 
pretty well now.” 





French Super-Canal 


P, roposals for a giant canal across the 
southwest corner of France are being en- 
thusiastically revived. The canal would be 
created by widening and deepening the 
present waterway between Bordeaux and 
the little Mediterranean port of La Nou- 
velle. It would be invaluable for defense, 
cutting out the Straits of Gibraltar and 
permitting France’s Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean Fleets to be brought swiftly and 
safely together. The canal, which couldn’t 
be completed before 1942, would cost at 
least $400,000,000. But French naval 
strategists, who consider the project urgent, 
are counting on much help from Britain, 
which could use it to great advantage. 
More will be heard of the plan. 


Tunisia Uprisings 
Look for Arab discontent and uprising 


in Tunisia before long. From many sources 
evidence accumulates that Rome not only 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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started an anti-French propaganda drive 
there at the time of the first Irredentist 
clamor in Italy but has also been taking 
many other steps to cause Tunisian trou- 
bles. For example: two Italian colonial 
newspaper men last month told American 
friends in Rome that the Fascist govern- 
ment had been in close contact with Arab 
leaders in Tunisia for some time; also, 
French police in Tunisia recently picked up 
a Syrian from Rome bearing a message to 
one of the Arab chiefs. In sum, the Italian 
Government clearly thinks the time has 
come to cash in on Moslem good will, 
which it has been carefully building in 
Libya and Ethiopia, by promoting Arab 
uprisings to support its claims to Tunisia. 


Non-Italian Pope? 


Tradition-defying as it would seem, 
excellent Vatican authorities are saying 
privately that Pope Pius XI’s successor 
may be a foreign cardinal rather than an 
Italian if totalitarian pressure on the 
church continues. Of course, the word is 
undoubtedly being passed out as a sort of 
warning to Italian Fascists to ease up, 
but it’s known that at least some of the 
cardinals have been seriously discussing 
the idea. If a non-Italian should be named, 
the most likely candidate is Cardinal 
Capello of Buenos Aires, who’s of Italian 
blood but Argentine citizenship. Among 
Italians, Cardinal Schuster of Milan is 
considered likely. 


Goebbels Scandal 


While the reported Goebbels love scandal 
in Germany may never be officially ad- 
mitted, every sign indicates the story is 
substantially correct. Nearly two months 
ago, Periscope received from two of its 
correspondents the story of Goebbels’ ear- 
lier troubles over the actress Lida Baarova 
and how Hitler had bawled him out. Un- 
able to obtain completely satisfactory con- 
firmation, this department on Nov. 21 sim- 
ply reported: “Berlin newspaper men say 
Hitler has recently called Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels on the carpet because of 
his personal conduct.” 


Foreign Notes 


U.S. correspondents in Tokyo have got 
some of their best recent news tips from 
a leaflet published by the police listing 
news subjects which Japanese reporters 
must not mention . . . When the British 
weekly New Statesman and Nation recent- 
ly held a contest for the best new Aesop 
fable on contemporary politics, this six- 
word offering won second prize: “There 
was once a British Lion” . . . Expect a visit 
to London by Reich Economics Minister 
Funk in an effort to avert an open Anglo- 
German trade war . . . Crown Princess 
Marie José of Italy has personally ar- 
ranged for Dr. Arturo de San Valerio, a 
Jewish friend of the royal family, to es- 


cape Mussolini’s anti-Semitic decrees by 
setting up practice in Brussels . . . Duel- 
loving German Army officers have just 
been informed that henceforth duels will 
be outlawed unless special permission is 
given by A. Hitler himself. 





Money-Raising Hoax 


Dapie the SEC’s announcement that 
it would investigate such enterprises, phony 
“financial houses” which run newspaper 
ads captioned “Do You Need Capital?” 
and “New Money for Your Business” are 
still operating. Most of these firms offer 
to raise the necessary money for a small 
commission. But after you sign up, they 
ask for several hundred dollars for promo- 
tion costs—‘“to put the subject before po- 
tential investors.” Later they wire: “Have 
almost closed deal. Telegraph $1,500 im- 
mediately.” After you have met one or 
more such urgent requests, you find you 
are nowhere near getting the capital. 
Several dozen of these firms, now doing 
business throughout the country, are 
known to be downright rackets, but their 
contracts are so worded as to protect them 
against conviction. 


Backdown on Transamerica 


Unless present Washington plans are 
changed, the SEC’s charges against A. P. 
Giannini’s Transamerica Corp. won’t be 
pressed nearly so strongly as first publicity 
indicated. The SEC hearings will begin 
Jan. 16, but California political leaders 
and one fiscal agency which has continually 
felt the SEC was riding Transamerica too 
hard have lined up other influential gov- 
ernment officials behind the idea that a 
strong onslaught isn’t necessary or ad- 
visable. The plan is to have Transamerica 
eliminate features the SEC doesn’t like 
but not to try any drastic action like an 
attempt to break up the company. 


TNEC Plans 


Next step in the program of the TNEC 
(monopoly committee) is to renew public 
hearings on the patent question about the 
middle of January, this time with Patent 
Office employes as witnesses. There are 
sure to be proposals for extensive changes 
in U.S. patent laws, but the committee it- 
self doesn’t know whether it will get around 
to making specific recommendations dur- 
ing this session of Congress. It’s practically 
certain that the committee will have no 
major recommendations for other legisla- 
tion before 1940. 


Business Footnotes 

Lever Brothers & Unilever, Ltd., huge 
international soap and margarine combine 
(Lux, Spry, etc.), will shortly take over 
soap and cleanser divisions of Hecker 


NEWSWEEK 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


H-O Corp. (Gold Dust, Fairy Soap) , which 
will then concentrate on its cereals and 
Shinola shoe polish . . . As forecast here, 
airplane companies are going ahead with 
plans to float equipment trust certificates 
iustead of regular stock issues; Pan Ameri. 
can Airways is now negotiating with jp. 
vestment bankers on a $2,500,000 issue 
... Petty racketeers are mopping up with 
advertising stunts supposedly connected 
with the N.Y. and San Francisco Fairs; he. 
fore giving any money to such promoters, 
check with the legal departments of both 
the fairs. 











Entertainment Notes 


A Rome official explains that Italy 
excepted Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse 
from the ban on foreign comics because 
Italians had learned with pride that Disney 
was doing a full-length film on their pe 
native character, “Pinocchio” . . . Holly- 
wood forecasters predict for 1939 a re 
newal of the gangster cycle in films, a 
further increase in family-type movies (like 
the Hardy series), a new trend toward 
“epic” pictures (like “Birth of a Nation” 
and “Cavalcade”’) , and many more shorts 
and features with patriotic themes. 


Cut-Rate F.D.R. Papers 


The five-volume set of “The Public 
Papers and Addresses of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt” wasn’t expected to sell welk 
such documentary compilations never do. 
But, although the publishers will make no 
official statement, sales of the $15 set are 
known to be lagging considerably behind 
expectations. Thus far only about 500 copies 
have been sold, including sales to libraries 
and schools, and Random House’s con- 
tract forbids price cutting to boost the 
demand. Now, to recoup some of its losses, 
the house has arranged for William H. 
Wise & Co., whose mail-order business 
isn’t covered by the publisher’s agreement, 
to sell the set by mail at $9.85. 


Missing Persons 


Alejandro Lerroux, ex-Premier of Spain, 
is now living in an elaborate house im 
Lisbon, Portugal; is engaged in no par- 
ticular activity but is a familiar sight to 
residents as he drives through town in his 
Rolls-Royce, usually smoking a_ black 
cigar . . . May Allison, silent screen stat 
once ballyhooed as Mary Pickford’s great- 
est rival, is now Mrs. Carl Osborne, wife 
of an’executive of M. A. Hanna Co. (coal) 
in Cleveland; is prominent in social life 
. . . Abe Mitchell, twice winner of the 
English professional golf championship 
and rated as the longest driver ot the 
early postwar years, is a pro at an English 
club; is coaching his 16-year-old 00, 
Leonard, who’s considered one of Englands 
coming young golfers. 
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Swift Rearming Gives U.S. 


Leadership of Democracies 


Intended Partly to Stiffen 
Backbones of Britain, France; 


Congress Fight Brewing 


This week, as plain American citizens 
still mulled over 1938 headlines about 
dictators, the 1939 Congress convened to 
hear the President of the United States 
discourse on defense (see page 14). When 
he had finished, it was plain to citizens 
and Congressmen alike that the recall of 
Ambassador Wilson, the $25,000,000 loan 
to China, the Lima Conference, and last 
week’s lectures to Germany and Japan 
(NewsWEEK, Jan. 2) fitted together in a 
neat mosaic of which the President’s call 
for more planes, more flyers, more ships, 
and more guns was also a component part. 

Together, the seemingly unrelated head- 
lines spelled out a message to the world 
that America had assumed the leadership of 
democratic peoples which Britain and 
France relinquished at Munich. On land 
and sea, in the air, through diplomacy and 
economic pressure, Washington conjured 
up its answer to dictators. 


Air 

For weeks it had been reliably reported 
that Mr. Roosevelt would ask Congress 
for approximately 10,000 new fighting 
planes, to bring effective strength of the 
Army and Navy air arms to between 
12,000 and 13,000 ships. Delivery of the 
new units at the rate of about 2,500 a year 
would give the United States top ranking 
in planes by 1943, unless Germany and 
Russia, which now have at least 7,000 
first-line fighters each, stepped up produc- 
tion. But such a program would do some- 
thing else: it would oblige the three 
“aggressor” states—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—to relinquish superiority in the 
air to the three democracies—the United 
States, Britain, and France—or accelerate 
their own factory schedules. 

And accelerate them they might, for 
their production capacities currently run 
50 per cent ahead of the democracies’. 
Germany alone has a production capacity 
of not less than 10,000 planes a year, as 
compared with less than 6,000 for Britain, 
4,000 for the United States, and 3,000 for 


Newsweek from International 


Army parachutes have to be aired 





France. Experts who have visited the 
Reich in recent weeks believe the Nazi 
could turn out 15,000 first-class ships a 
year, if pressed. 

But more planes call for more men, and 
last week the President took account of 
this fact by announcing a plan to train 
20,000 pilots a year in American colleges. 
Six months’ training, including 50 hours of 
dual and solo flying, at an estimated sup- 
plementary cost of from $10,000,000 to 
$18,000,000 a year, would thus create a 
permanent reservoir of about 100,000 
tyros, some of whom would be expected 
to continue their training at the Army and 
Navy advanced schools with a view to 
becoming regular or reserve officers. 

During the coming school semester the 
plan will be tried on a small scale with 300 
volunteers at the Universities of Alabama, 
Washington, and Minnesota; Purdue, 
M.L.T., Texas A. & M., and Georgia Tech. 
The cost of the initial semester will be 
borne out of $100,000 from the vocational- 
training funds of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and thereafter by special ap- 
propriation of Congress. The Army and 
Navy, however, are expected to furnish 
equipment, including parachutes, and 
some of the training ships, out of their 
own increased budgets. Other planes prob- 
ably will be rented from the National 
Guard and private owners. 

Contrary to misconceptions of too hasty 
critics, the NYA will have nothing to 
do with student pilot training. It will be 
administered by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, which devised the plan, with 
qualified Army, Navy, and civilian in- 
structors. 

That something had to be done about 
personnel recruitment was apparent even 
before plans for greatly augmented air 
forces became known. The Army has two 
flying schools: Randolph for beginners, 
and Kelly, also in Texas, for finishing. The 
Navy has one: Pensacola, Fla. If the per- 
sonnel of both branches were suddenly 
augmented, these three fields would form 
“bottlenecks,” since together they can 
train only three classes of about 500 each 
per year. 

Nor would all of the 1,500-odd become 
Army or Navy pilots. Roughly, about 75 
per cent of those who pass entrance require- 
ments are “washed up” by physical unfit- 
ness, loss of interest, mental deficiencies, 
and crackups before they complete the 
course. Some of those who finish are dis- 
tracted by hope of better pay in the air- 
lines. Hence, of the 1,500-odd who entered 
Randolph, Kelly, or Pensacola this year, 
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not more than 400 at the most are likely 
to be active service pilots a year hence. 

The Army and Navy together now have 
something like 3,500 pilots. Personnel re- 
placements should run at least 5 per cent 
a year, owing to physical and mental de- 
terioration and accidents. Thus the serv- 
ices need at least 175 to 200 replacement 
pilots a year to man the 2,000-odd ships 
they already have. To man anything like 
13,000 planes, they would require a fixed 
replacement turnover of about 1,500 a 
year, over and above an emergency four- 
year recruitment of some 10,000 new pilots. 

It is not expected by any realist that 
the CAA plan alone will fill that yawning 
gap. Rather, the CAA hopes merely (1) to 
infect 20,000 young men a year with the 
flying “bug,” some of them hard enough 
to send them on to the service schools, 
and (2) to supply enough rudimentary 
training to enable the service schools to 
“finish” the new-style recruits in six to 
nine months, instead of the year now re- 
quired. 

One factor behind the CAA plan cer- 
tainly was the knowledge that, in the Army 
at least, ordinary recruitment long has 
lagged behind the plane production sched- 
ule. Small as are the Randolph and Kelly 
“bottlenecks,” the problem of keeping 
them full has become increasingly difficult 
of late—largely because of the rigid educa- 
tional requirements. 

But if planes need pilots, pilots need 
mechanics. The ratio of ground crews to 
pilots normally runs 10 or 12 to 1. Hence, 
if the services are going to need 2,000 or 
3,000 new pilots a year, they will need 
from 20,000 to 35,000 new ground men. 
At present, some 7,000 in the vocational 
training groups are getting aviation me- 
chanics’ courses. Announcement is expected 
daily of a supplementary CAA plan which 
would, over a period of four or five years, 
offer preliminary training to about 250,000. 

In line with the call for more planes and 
men, the Administration also is preparing 
to do something about the aviation indus- 
try, although no specific plan has defi- 
nitely been settled on. World War experi- 
ence taught the Army it was mistaken in 
assuming that any mass-production in- 
dustry like the automobile could turn out 
planes with equal facility and speed. A 
rough plan which has been spoken of with 
some favor of late would involve the 
government’s building the shells of huge 
factory buildings near civilian aviation 
plants, utilizing them for “schools” in 
which to train mechanics and metal- 
workers, and in time of war converting 
them quickly into “annexes” of the private 
plants. 

One step which either the government 
or the aviation industry will have to take 
is the setting up of plants farther inland. 
At present virtually all airplane motors 
are made either at Paterson, N.J., or 
Hartford, Conn—both of which cities 
could be crippled by a single big bomber. 


What would such a broad program cost 
the taxpayers? It is impossible to say, since 
the final figures are up to Congress. Planes 
cost all the way from $15,000 for a pri- 
mary trainer biplane to a million or more 
for flying fortresses. The 1,000 new planes 
authorized for the current budget year will 
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The infantry is woefully undermanned, 
even for minimum defense requirements, 
and in addition lacks machine guns, mor. 
tars, and antitank guns. The Army has q 
beautiful weapon in the new Garand auto. 
matic rifle (NEwswEEK, Sept. 12) , but s9 
far has not seen more than a few hundred 





Wide World 


Wings from Langley Field, Va., hover... 


cost $65,000,000. The expense of the previ- 
ously existing establishment, including a 
combined personnel of around 40,000, will 
be about $165,000,000, bringing the service 
air budgets to a total of sot much less 
than a quarter-billion. To step up the 
number of planes to 13,000 and the per- 
sonnel to around 150,000 to 200,000, with 
subsequent replacements for both ships 
and men, probably would come to some- 
thing like a billion down and a billion a 
year. 


Land 


Elsewhere than in the air, the Army 
forged ahead with its “rejuvenation.” Out 
of the $500,000,000 budget increase Gen. 
Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, hoped to get, a 
large slice was earmarked for completion 
of the mechanizing of the cavalry, with 
ample scout cars, semi-automatic rifles, 
.37 antitank guns, 30 and .50 machine 
guns, and pack howitzers. Another chunk 
was to go to the field artillery, which 
urgently needs modern 105 mm howitzers 
(it has only 2), 185 mm field guns (it now 
boasts 4), 8-inch howitzers, 75 mm _ how- 
itzers (only 50 now available), and high- 
speed carriages for 3,000 French 75s, only 
140 of which have been thus modernized. 
Since most of its heavy coast artillery 
was built before 1910, the Army also needs 
8-, 12-, 14-, and 16-inch guns badly. 


of them. The Quartermaster, Medical, 
Engineers, and Signal Corps, the Ordnance 
Department, and the Chemical Warfare 
Service all need new and better equip- 
ment, and more of it. And the National 
Guard is ripe for a fairly complete over- 
hauling. The Army is said to have the 
best tanks in the world, but not /alf 
enough of them. 


Sea 

The Navy, meanwhile, has asked for at 
least two more battleships, likely to be of 
45,000 tons each, which would make them 
the world’s largest, and a score of lighter 
craft. Having created a new Atlantic Fleet, 
the Navy at the moment is sending its 
Pacific squadrons east through the Canal 
to join it in unprecedented peacetime ma- 
neuvers in the Caribbean. Soon after, the 
Navy will send a good-will squadron down 
the east coast of South America, around 
the Cape and up the west coast. 


Diplomacy 

On the diplomatic front, Washington 
last week told Japan the United States 
could not accept unilateral scrapping of 
treaties affecting China (see page 20) and 
ignored Berlin’s pointed hint that only 4 
change in American tone could improve 
German-American relations. The week’ 
foreign-trade figures showed one source of 
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ee, 
A World in Arms 
Planes (1st Plane Pro- Air Per- Naval Standing Army 
line inel. duction sonnel T onnage Armies Reserves 
reserves) Capacity 
United States 2,000 4,000 40,000 -~— 1,620,000 +—s-175,000 += 300,000 
Britain 3,000 6,000 60,000 1,904,000 217,000 250,000 
France 2,200 3,000 60,000 785,000 700,000 6,000,000 
Germany 7,000 10,000 200,000 465,000 1,000,000 5,000,000 
Italy 3,200 6,000 120,000 670,000 300,000 6,500,000 
Japan 2,800 3,000 50,000 1,120,000 1,250,000 3,000,000 
Balance of Power 
dl i 13,000 19,000 370,000 2,255,000 2,550,000 14,500,000 
Italy-Japan 
Democracies 7,200 13,000 160,000 4,309,000 1,092,000 6,550,000 
ae > 





Nazi irritation: since 1932, the Reich’s 
share in United States commerce had de- 
clined by nearly half. And while Fascists 
fumed at Secretary Morgenthau’s loan to 
China and Red Cross shipments of wheat 
to Spanish loyalists, the Treasury chief 
hinted that hard-pressed Latin American 
countries might borrow at the same bank. 


Reaction 

The storm of pacifist-isolationist protest, 
that most certainly would have greeted 
such announcements a few years ago, by 
this week had not risen above a few stray 
whispers. Last week in New York, the 
American Student Union, onetime hotbed 
of anti-imperialism, snowed under a mi- 
nority resolution censoring the Roosevelt 
Army and Navy budgets, and voted instead 
its wholehearted approval of them, especial- 
ly that part dealing with increasing the air 
force (see page 40). 





Only one college president failed to share 
the enthusiasm 100 per cent. Dr. Ernest 
H. Wilkins of Oberlin felt that “failure to 
consult the colleges before announcing the 
plan [to train student pilots] constitutes an 
extraordinary omission.” Dr. Wilkins be- 
lieved “heartily in training many pilots,” 
but thought the CAA plan “very inefficient 
from the point of view of national de- 
fense.” 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh of Boston Univer- 
sity thought the plan “good, provided that 
the additional cost be borne by the govern- 
ment, that the courses be elective, and 
that the university authorities shall be in 
control of the curriculum and students.” 
Dr. Pat M. Neff of Baylor University an- 
nounced his readiness to “comply with any 
request that the President of the United 
States may make,” and the other college 
heads canvassed generally subscribed to 
this view. 








Wide World 


. over destroyers from San Diego, Calif. 


The campuses of America seemed to be 
reflecting a change that had come over the 
Main Streets and farms of America. The 
latest Gallup Poll showed 82 per cent in 
favor of a larger Army, 86 per cent for a 
larger Navy, and 90 per cent for a larger 
air force. A magazine which propounded 
the question: “Should the democratic pow- 
ers, including the United States, now stand 
firm together at any cost to prevent Hitler 
or Mussolini from taking any more terri- 
tory at the expense of other nations?” got 
56.3 per cent “ayes,” 31 per cent “nays,” 
and 12.7 per cent “Don’t knows.” 

The reaction of aviation experts was 
more mixed. Maj. W. H. Garrison Jr., for- 
mer Bolling Field commandant, said: 
“The idea is all right,” and Col. C. de F. 
Chandler, former chief of the balloon serv- 
ice of the Army Air Corps, echoed: “The 
plan looks good to me.” Maj. Al Williams, 
writing in the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
pooh-poohed the whole thing, adding that 
“the veriest tyro knows we cannot beg, 
borrow, or steal 13,000 fighting planes. 
Our manufacturing facilities cannot turn 
out one-tenth of that number.” And Casey 
Jones, dean of United States flying instruc- 
tors, called the program “a silly joke.” 
Last October, Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Corps, had declared 
that the country did not need a great many 
more planes, and there have been rumors 
that the Army and the Administration did 
not see eye to eye. A fortnight ago, how- 
ever, Craig remarked that “the Administra- 
tion and the War Department have been 
working in intimate accord.” 

That the same intimate accord did not 
apply to the Navy was indicated by this 
week’s announcement that the Army sev- 
eral months ago quietly canceled its part 
in the coming Caribbean maneuvers as 
“not worth the cost.” 

There were signs of friction in Con- 
gress, too. Sen. Bennett Clark of Missouri 
advised Americans to “forget this silly 
war hysteria” and predicted that the stu- 
dent pilot program would cause Adolf 
Hitler to “laugh himself to death.” Sen. 
Alva Adams of Colorado tartly observed 
that the danger of a foreign invasion was 
much less than the danger of economic 
collapse from an unbalanced budget. Rep. 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York charged 
that “warmongers of the New Deal” were 
unnecessarily alarming the people, and 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed of Kansas said 
“they'll have to show me.” The majority 
in Congress held their tongues, waiting 
for “the people” to speak. 

Meantime a warning came from an un- 
expected source when the convention of 
the Geological Society of America last 
week (see page 22) heard the prediction 
that the United States and England would 
be obliged to resort to armed force to pro- 
tect their mineral and oil resources against 
the dictators. 

One reaction was no less significant for 
being buried in the financial pages. Air- 
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craft industrials had risen on news of the 
pilot training plan. Aviation Corp. shares 
had soared in less than a week from 6% 
to 814; Curtiss-Wright, from 6% to 734; 
Boeing, from 3154 to 351%. 


Significance ---- 


So close to the ground are the collective 
Congressional ears that a flurry of letters 
and telegrams in the next few weeks prob- 
ably would shape the course, not only of 
rearmament, but of American foreign pol- 
icy. The Gallup Poll showed all sections of 
the country in favor of increasing all three 
armed branches. Therefore those Congress- 
men who already have declared themselves 
unalterably opposed to the President’s de- 
fense plans must either be indifferent to 
the wishes of their constituents or feel that 
the Gallup Poll did not properly reflect 
those wishes. 

Actually, of course, almost every item 
on the rearmament roster should be taken 
with a grain of salt. Take the 13,000 
planes, for example: (1) the President 
probably expected all along to settle for 
less; (2) the figure was calculated to 
alarm Hitler and jar the aviation industry 
into action; (3) like many another an- 
nouncement from Washington recently, it 
was also calculated to shame and stiffen 
France and Britain; (4) some of the 
planes might be sold to France, Britain, 
China, or Latin America—or for that mat- 
ter to the private flying clubs it is hoped 
will spring up with renewed interest in avi- 
ation in this country; (5) a good share of 
the cost of annual plane production al- 
ready is provided for in Army and Navy 
budgets; (6) the money will be spent at 
home anyway, which ought to help busi- 
ness and create employment. 

As for the student pilot scheme, the 
consensus even among professional mili- 
tary men is that it might do some good 
and can’t possibly do any harm. 

When the battle begins shortly in Con- 
gress, sarcastic senators will doubtless in- 
quire where they may expect the Germans 
to attack America. From the President’s 
viewpoint, Germany has long since at- 
tacked (1) by interfering with our trade 
and security in South America, (2) by up- 
setting world trade through barter and 
“self-sufficiency,” thus retarding recovery, 
(3) by beginning the very arms race we 
are now entering, (4) by fostering and en- 
couraging un-American groups in _ the 
United States, (5) by fomenting race ha- 
treds that have inevitable repercussions 
here. 

In 1914 Britain was virtually unpre- 
pared, except on the seas, and her Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, would not let 
the Germans know in advance where Eng- 
land stood. Ever since, second-guessers 
have argued that an armed and candid 
Britain might have given the Kaiser a 
chill. There are some in Washington who 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt is striving to 
put that theory to the test today. 




















































Newsphotos 


A new door opened for Murphy 








Wide Word 


Garner and Speaker Bankhead got together 


In Congress 


The 1939 Scrimmage Starts— 


and Garner May Grab the Ball 


Last week Rep. Pat Boland of Pennsyl- 
vania remarked that “the coming session 
of Congress will determine whether 
Democrat or a Republican President wil 
be elected in 1940.” That sober thought 
dominated both speaker and listeners this 
week as the President of the United States 
delivered his annual message to House and 
Senate. On a field littered with politica 
footballs, the No. 1 triple-threat man in 
politics kicked off to his opponents. 


Line-up 

The opponents were more numerous 
than at the kickoff a year ago. On the 
House wing there were 261 Democrats, 
169 Republicans, 2 Progressives, 1 Farmer- 
Laborite, and 1 American-Laborite. On 
the Senate wing there were 69 Democrats, 
23 Republicans, 2 Farmer-Laborites, | 
Progressive, and 1 Independent. But the 
President could not count on twenty of 
the Senate Democrats, or on one Farmer- 
Laborite, Shipstead of Minnesota, where 
the bread is now buttered on the Re 
publican side. And there were some politi- 
cal footballs on the field at very sight of 
which many a Congressman might be 
expected to forget the color of his jersey. 


Footballs 

The biggest football of all was labeled 
defense and foreign policy (see page 11), 
and as it spun through the January 4 
Legislators formed their lines for and 
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against abandonment of isolation. Next 
came relief, with Harry Hopkins carrying 
the ball toward the goal line of confirma- 
tion as Secretary of Commerce. Last week 
Sen. Morris Sheppard of Texas rushed to 
the government printer his report _as 
chairman of the Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures so that Congressmen could 
have it on opening day. They had it on 
Monday. 

Weeks before, they had known pretty 
much what it would include: Unpleasant 
case histories revealing open use of the 
WPA as a political tool all over the union. 
Equally unpleasant case histories show- 
ing no less flagrant prostitution of state 
pay rolls. Enough samples of patronage 
gravy to spatter both Democratic and Re- 
publican shirtfronts. And finally, the ob- 
vious lesson that some plan would have 
to be worked out which would remove 
relief as far as possible from the plane of 
politics. 

A good many Congressmen had worked 
out plans of their own, ranging from out- 
right return of all relief administration to 
the states, to more moderate suggestions 
representing a compromise between Fed- 
eral and state control. Last month Sen. 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, after 
a lengthy study of the problem, brought 
forward a plan broadly designed to make 























rts— 9B Congress responsible for the unemployed 
and reduce the cost of caring for them 
Ball (NewswEEK, Dec. 19). 

But Mr. Roosevelt had intercepted that 
nnsyl one with an Administration suggestion 
session HF that nonpolitical county boards be set up 
her 4M to hear WPA grievances and that top 
it will HH WPA officials be put on civil service. As 
ought for Hopkins, it appeared certain that he 
rs this Hi would elude Senate Commerce Committee 
States MM tackles in his fight for confirmation. 
se and Chairman Josiah Bailey, despite a noisy 
litical HM hotel-lobby altercation with the former 
1an 1 BE WPA Administrator one time, was not 

expected to stop him. 

Stiff scrimmages early in the game 

were due for social security, where the 
nerous Hi Administration hoped to stave off a rush 
yn the ¥ from advocates of Townsendesque schemes; 
ocrats, Hi and for the Labor Act, which was expect- 
arme!- Hi ed to usher in a side scuffle over confirma- 
e. On Mi tion of Frank Murphy of Michigan as 
ocrats, Hj Attorney General. 
tes, | 
ut the MB Stars 
nty of Frank Murphy might well have been a 
armel @@ parish priest. Instead, his zeal for reform, 
where HMhis strong sense of justice, and his Irish 
e Re- Hi knack for politics carried him into the law. 
polit HAs a boy he was ever ready to offer the 
ight of Mi back of his hand to any enemy. As a sol- 
ht be MM emn, red-haired man of 45, he defends his 
jersey. MM refusal to oust sit-downers as Governor 
with the same earnest ardor. To one who 
began life as an underdog, the sit-downers 
labeled HJ were underdogs. 
ze 11), Murphy first achieved national promi- 
ary alt MB nence when, long before the New Deal, as 
rand Hi Mayor of Detroit he established the prin- 
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ciple of government responsibility for the 
needy unemployed. From there to Gover- 
nor Generalship in the Philippines to Gov- 
ernor of Michigan to last November’s de- 
feat for reelection, his path closely par- 
alleled that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

There were other stars in Washington 
this week, and not the least of them was 
John N. Garner of Texas. The Vice Presi- 
dent was much sought after as the “honest 
broker” between New Dealers and dissi- 
dent Democrats, and a steady stream fol- 
lowed Speaker Bankhead to “Cactus 
Jack’s” office for a get-together. 





Significance 


It may well be that Garner, rather than 
the President, will turn out to be the All- 
American backfield ace of the 1939 Con- 
gress. He has gained in stature enormous- 
ly in recent weeks and is beginning to be 
looked on as the one man (next to Roose- 
velt) capable of restoring and preserving 
party harmony for 1940. He is credited 
with having talked the President into sub- 
stituting Murphy for Bob Jackson for the 
Attorney Generalship as a favor to Post- 
master General Farley, who wants no 
more New Yorkers in the Cabinet. The 
case is cited as an example of the Vice 
President’s ability to smooth out rough 
spots and also as another link in what 
is coming to be known as the “Garner- 
Farley Axis.” Conservative Democrats 
will be calling on him frequently to pick 
up a little extra yardage against the left 
side of the New Deal line. 

But grandstand quarterbacks advised 
Garner to take a tight grip on the ball, 
for behind the President’s disarming mood 
of conciliation there may lurk a little hip- 
weaving deception of the Roosevelt vari- 
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Pendergast had another laugh 
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ety. One fumble would give him a chance 
to tell the nation that he had given Con- 
gress the chance it wanted, and that it had 
failed to carry the ball. 





Jobs—and Indictments 


During hotly contested primaries in 
Bexar County, Texas, last July, perusers of 
records suddenly discovered that about 500 
names had been added to the city pay roll 
of San Antonio. The resultant screams 
started something that culminated last 
week when a runaway grand jury returned 
five indictments charging white-haired 
Mayor Charles H. Quin and two of his 
aides with misapplication of public funds. 

Quin, accompanied to court by 100 local 
businessmen who volunteered to sign bail 
bonds, declared he would fight to a finish, 
denied it was an indictable offense to “feed 
a few score hungry people” during a politi- 
cal campaign, and insisted that the indict- 
ments were the outcome of a “well-devised 
but poorly concealed plot to discredit me 
and to elect Maury Maverick or his nomi- 
nee Mayor of San Antonio with the pur- 
pose of running him for Congress again 
two years from now.” 





Kansas City Sin 


New Drive on Boss Pendergast 


Started by Missouri Governor 


In the 1850s, when Kansas City was the 
mecca and market for Texas cattlemen, 
bawling ox teams brought the first loads of 
gamblers, prostitutes, and drunks to the 
fork of the Kaw and Missouri Rivers. Ever 
since then, somebody has been trying to 
run them out. 

Thirty years ago, Gov. Joseph Folk be- 
came the first Missouri chief executive to 
tackle the task. A few saloons near the old 
Union Station in the West Bottoms lost 
their licenses; the women shinnied up the 
bluff to better quarters; and soon Kansas 
City returned to normalcy. 

Three years later a bright young lawyer 
interested a militant preacher-editor in an- 
other vice crusade, the two of them ran the 
women off the point below Fourth Street, 
and the young lawyer delivered to his rail- 
road client a fine switchyard site for half 
the sum the property owners had asked be- 
fore the “cleanup.” 

In the ensuing years there have been 
sporadic drives on sin every three or four 
years, but all failed because of the unholy 
alliance of crime, politics, and indifference. 
Last week, Gov. Lloyd Stark bucked the 
same combination. Describing conditions 
in Kansas City and Jackson County as “a 
stench in the nostrils of decent citizens,” 
the Governor directed Attorney General 
Roy McKittrick to clean up Missouri’s 
problem city as Thomas E. Dewey had 
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cleaned up New York and tossed a critical 
shaft at Prosecuting Attorney W. W. 
Graves and “any law-enforcement officer 
who has failed or refused to perform duties 
enjoined upon him by law.” 


Charges 

In his letter to McKittrick, the Governor 
asserted that the gambling racket in Kan- 
sas City “is carried on openly”; that 
“houses of prostitution flourish within the 
very shadows of the courthouse and the 
City Hall; that women solicit openly, un- 
ashamed and unafraid of official authority,” 
and that gangsters and racketeers operate 
unmolested. 

In reply, McKittrick, who owes his of- 
fice to Boss Tom Pendergast, bitter foe of 
Stark, reminded the Governor that if he 
was to be another Dewey he must have 
some of the New Yorker’s weapons in the 
form of assistants and investigators. In- 
sisting that he did not “care to do any 
shadowboxing or make any futile efforts,” 
the Attorney General urged the Governor 
to appeal to the incoming Legislature for 
at least $100,000 to carry on the fight. 





Significance 


Boss Pendergast and his machine are not 
worrying about the quadrennial fireworks 
to make taxpayers think they are getting 
something for their money. The Governor 
doesn’t like Tom. Graves and McKittrick 
have to like Tom. “So what?” grins Tom. 
Even the anti-Pendergast papers get a 
snicker out of the fact that vice in St. Louis 
is played down in contrast to that in Kan- 
sas City. (The St. Louis machine isn’t 
anti-Stark.) McKittrick drew the Gov- 
ernor’s fangs anyway with the mere sugges- 
tion of a $100,000 appropriation; down- 
state Missouri farmers wouldn’t vote $100,- 
000 to clean up anti-Confederate history 
books. 

Kansas City gamblers haven’t time to 
worry about Stark, because they’re busy 
worrying about the jump in the “lug” paid 
for police protection from 30 to 40 per cent, 
to provide for families of deserving ward- 
heelers sent to prison in the vote fraud 
scandal last spring (Newsweek, Apr. 11). 

As for the decent citizens, the machine 
tenderly regards them as no worse off than 
the decent citizens of almost any big Amer- 
ican city. They don’t live in the brothel- 
gembling districts, and they have their fair 
share of mansions and rolling lawns and art 
museums to take their minds off unpleas- 
ant goings-on “downtown.” 





Pilgrims’ Progress 

Three hundred and eighteen years ago, 
the three-masted sailing vessel Mayflower 
dropped anchor off the coast of what is 
now Massachusetts, and 102 assorted Pil- 
grims stepped from the ship’s shallop. Lo- 
cating the exact spot on which they 
stepped has split their descendants to this 


day. Though tradition has credited the 
landing to the storied granite boulder at 
Plymouth, Provincetown insists that it 
alone is entitled to summer tourist trade 
as the “Birthplace of America.” 

A fortnight ago, as Plymouth held com- 
memoration service at the Rock and Prov- 
incetown citizens gathered at their own 
Memorial Monument, the usual verbal 
brickbats flew across Cape Cod Bay. Prof. 
H. S. Kemp, Harvard geograplier, said 
Mayflower voyagers undoubtedly had 
landed at Provincetown before settling at 
Plymouth but had remained only a few 
days, “because the Indians were not as yet 
in the tourist business.” In Provincetown, 
Ralph S. Carpenter, local antiquarian, 
threatened to dig up the graves of early 
settlers to prove they had perished in that 
community. 

Meanwhile a researcher revealed why the 
Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts instead 
of Virginia. In the Library of Congress he 
had found in a Mayflower journal an en- 
try: “We could not now take time for 
further search or consideration; our vict- 
uals being much spent, especially our 
beer.” 





International 


ThePilgrims went ontoPlymouth... 
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Punctured Bubble 


In 1933 John W. Moore, small-time Ohiy 
businessman, had a chance to help the 
amazing Van Sweringen brothers in , 
Cleveland real-estate deal. Inflated by that 
success, he dreamed of an empire of his 
own and moved his family to Indiana ty 
found one. 

There, he organized the Continent, 
Credit Corp., which bought and oj 
promisory notes in Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky. He made 
himself president, his daughter vice presi. 
dent, his son secretary-treasurer. He built 
up a good front by hiring former State 
Banking Department officials as salesmen, 
and bankers were in a rush to toss business 
his way. The family business grew as the 
public’s faith in Moore’s “genius” mounted, 
Few suspected for a moment that the ware. 
houses on whose contents Moore borrowed 
were often ds empty as his promises. 

Last week, after five gaudy years jn 
which he climbed to wealth and influence, 
Moore’s little empire collapsed: he and 
his son, convicted of using the mails to 
defraud Midwesterr. banks and individuals 
of $1,200,000, faced possible prison terms 
of 57 years each, and his daughter awaited 
trial on a similar charge. 

At the trial Federal Attorney Val Nolan 
showed that Moore’s big-shot scheme con- 
sisted merely of selling notes backed by 
phony collateral or no collateral at all. 
Impressed by Continental’s reputable front 
men, 125 banks and commercial houses 
became easy prey. One of the victims, 
George A. Ball, former member of the 
Republican National Committee, friend 
of Moore, and once a Van Sweringen as- 
cociate, testified that he lost $50,000 when 
he accepted fraudulent warehouse receipts 
from Continental as loan collateral. 














Keystone 


... because Provincetown wasn’t taking tourists then 
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Alliance-Black Star 


France’s powerful Mediterranean Fleet .. . 


Duce’s Design on Somaliland 


Are Based on Two-ply Menace 


French African Strength 
and Suez Danger Haunt Him; 


Concessions in Order 


Last week 10,000 French troops lined 
streets in Marseille leading down the port’s 
great stone quays. As bugles blew and 
officers lifted swords in salute, company 
after company of lanky black soldiers, 
clad in mud-colored khaxi, marched past. 
They were Senegalese troops—experts at 
war in France’s scattered African empire. 
This time 1,000 of them were bound for 
the latest crisis spot, French Somaliland. 


Boundaries 


Two weeks ago Mussolini took the first 
concrete diplomatic step in his anti-French 
campaign by formally denouncing the 1935 
pact with France that settled colonial 
disputes between the two countries. Last 
week Paris politely replied, conceding 
Rome’s invalidation of the agreement but 
declaring that it would cede no territory. 
Yet the main effect of the pact’s end was 
to revive 24-year-old Italian territorial 
claims. For by the Treaty of London, 
which brought Italy into the World War, 
France and Britain had promised Rome 
African territorial compensation in Somali- 
land and Libya. 

So far the Duce has made no new 
formal demand but every sign has indi- 


cated that his chief claim will be conces- 
sions in French Somaliland: a_ barren, 
pestilential colony of slight use to France 
but containing Jibuti, Red Sea terminus 
of the railway leading to Addis Ababa, 
capital of Mussolini’s Ethiopian empire. 
Last week a flurry in Paris newspapers 
illustrated France’s nervousness over the 
little colony. 





... and African troops block 
Italy’s colonial demands. 
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For two days newspapers charged that 
Italy was concentrating troops on the 
Somaliland border. Officials vehemently 
denied this and explained the dispatch of 
the Senegalese and of two small warships 
to Jibuti as “routine.” But Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bonnet also admitted that 
Italian troops had occupied “a few oases” 
in vaguely defined frontier territory that 
might be French. Immediately, Pertinax 
(André Géraud), France’s best-known 
foreign-affairs commentator, came down 
hard on the Foreign Minister. 

Some 600 Fascist troops, he asserted, 
had occupied posts 25 miles within the 
French frontier since last Jan. 27. Further- 
more, the border had been accurately 
drawn in 1897 and was clearly delimited. 
The purpose of the Italians’ aggression was 
plain to Pertinax: by cutting across that 
corner of French Somaliland they could 
shorten by 400 miles the projected rail- 
way connecting Assab and the Jibuti- 
Addis Ababa line. 

Bonnet and Premier Edouard Daladier 
ignored Pertinax—and Somaliland. They 
had trouble nearer home. The Duce’s sec- 
ond claim under the Treaty of London 
would fall in Tunisia, where the national- 
ity status of 91,000 Italians, defined by 
the 1935 agreement, is again in doubt. 
This week Daladier himself left Toulon 
for an eight-day visit to Tunisia and Al- 
geria. Only five warships accompanied 
him. Plans for an escort of 23 were aban- 
doned at the same time that Italian pa- 
pers began assailing the trip as a “provo- 
cation” to Rome. 

On Jan. 11, after Daladier returns to 
France, Neville Chamberlain will arrive 
in Rome for a four-day visit with Musso- 
lini, and last week the French Foreign 
Office revealed that it had specifically 
asked the British not to offer the Duce 
their services as mediators in the colonial 
issue. 

Mussolini’s demands and the Daladier 
and Chamberlain trips spotlighted the mil- 
itary balance of power in the great semi- 
circle that the coast of Africa forms from 
French Senegal on the Atlantic to Italian 
Somaliland on the Indian Ocean. And 
defense of all this is based largely on na- 
tive man power. 

In Senegal, France quarters but 17,000 
troops. But for more than a century the 
inhabitants of this vast territory—a mix- 
ture of Moors and Negroes—have formed 
the basis of France’s black armies, and in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia the infan- 
try is chiefly Senegalese. In these three 
dependencies, France maintains 123,000 
crack troops, and a newly completed in- 
terior road enables them to be switched 
quickly from one area to another. In addi- 
tion, a miniature Maginot Line protects 
the Tunisia-Libyan border, and the great 
naval base at Bizerta could throw back 
any Italian naval attack. 

Against this French North African force 
the Italians have but 60,000 troops in 
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Libya, and on its eastern border they must 
also face a growing Egyptian Army of 
15,000, plus a British garrison of 12,000 
and 20,000 British troops in Palestine. But 
in Ethiopia Rome exercises an overwhelm- 
ing superiority—220,000 Fascist troops, 
plus 100,000 militarized laborers, surround 
France’s tiny Somaliland garrison of 1,500 
and Britain’s of 400. 





Significance 


In the African balance of power the 
Duce faces a double menace. In the Med- 
iterranean the superior French forces 
could crash through Libya while the 
British could close the Suez Canal, bot- 
tling up Italian armies in Ethiopia. Then 
Jibuti might serve as a point at which 
troops and supplies from India could be 
landed. 

Mussolini’s demands apparently will be 
designed to remedy this strategic weakness. 
Territorial concessions in Somaliland would 
enable Italy to wipe out Jibuti with a 
quick blow, and greater representation in 
the Suez Canal control might help keep 
the waterway open. Finally, internationali- 
zation of Tunisia—the latest Italian de- 
mand—would set it up as a buffer against 
the French Army. 

Few expect Chamberlain to offend 
France by offering to mediate these de- 
mands, but all signs indicate that he will 
put pressure on Paris to accept at least a 
modification of them—providing the Duce 
agrees to some move like the calling of a 
four-power conference in the spring that 
could be represented as a triumph for the 
policy of appeasement. 





Reaction to Lima 


Democracies Shout Success, 


Dictatorships Cry Failure 


Because the specter of Nazi-Fascist pene- 
tration in the Western Hemisphere was 
parked just outside the door, the Lima 
conference generated as much controversy 
as all the preceding seven Pan-American 
conferences together. Yet when the results 
were weighed after the windup last week 
both sides to the argument professed to be 
satisfied—on one hand the democracies in- 
terpreting the outcome as a triumph for 
their solidarity, on the other the dictator- 
ships scoffing at it as a humiliation for 
the United States and democracy. 

President Roosevelt, the State Depart- 
ment, and newspapers in this country clas- 
sified the conference as a milestone because 
of its three main accomplishments: the 
“Declaration of Lima,” expressing the 
unity of the American nations against ag- 
gression; the eight-point “Declaration of 
American Principles” for preservation of 
peace by collaboration, and the agreement 
to work for removal of trade barriers, in 





line with Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
policy. 

In Latin America newspapers also rated 
the conference a solid achievement. Mario 
de Pimental Brandao, Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, said the outcome 
was “far better than many persons had ex- 
pected.” And in Buenos Aires, Foreign 
Minister José Maria Cantilo denied that 
Argentina’s much-publicized opposition to 
the solidarity declaration gave Fascist 
states any grounds for calling the confer- 
ence a failure. 

In France the Journée Industrielle, a 
powerful financial daily, welcomed the “tri- 
umph of the democratic idea.” And at the 
other political extreme the Communist 


_ Deputy Gabriel Peri called the “Declaration 


of Lima” a “bitter defeat for the supporters 
of the Munich agreement.” The British 
press was equally complimentary to the 
achievements at Lima, and a government 
spokesman described them as of “supreme 
importance” to all democracies. 

Germany and Italy, however, expressed 
satisfaction for exactly opposite reasons. 
The Nazi press chorus headlined that 
“Roosevelt had bad luck at Lima” and 
said that “the Lima failure is extremely 
embarrassing but has a sobering effect on 
the United States.” 

Italian newspapers likewise described the 
conference as a “fiasco of Washington’s 
policy.” Moreover, Fascist spokesmen re- 
iterated Italy’s intention to expand its re- 
lations with Latin America regardless of 
obstacles from the United States. And on 
Dec. 27—the day the Lima delegates 
packed to go home—Italy concluded a 
new trade agreement with Uruguay, ex- 
pected to triple their present annual trade 
of $6,300,000, and boasted that an effort 
would be made to negotiate a more im- 
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Insurgent advance (black line) 


portant agreement with Argentina jm. 
mediately. 

As a gesture for the conference, the Pe. 
ruvian government agreed to let up on its 
strict censorship. This week, however, The 
New York Times’ South American corre. 
spondent, John W. White, cabled from 
Arica, Chile—the first noncensored place 
he reached after leaving Lima—that he 
had had plentiful difficulties. 

Peruvian officials, White said, tried to 
influence correspondents; “the delivery of 
important air mail from all American 
countries was delayed five or six hours 
while the censors examined and checked 
it,” and an agent provacateur tried to get 
him in trouble by suggesting that he visit 
an opposition political leader who was in 
hiding. He claimed agents had searched 
the offices of the American delegation. In 
Washington, State Department officials 
denied receiving any reports of this inci- 
dent. 





Franco’s Push 


He Dents Government’s Lines 
but Fails to Achieve a Rout 


Last March, Gen. Francisco Franco 
launched a great offensive on the arid Ara- 
gon plateau. Three factors made it a bril- 
liant success: complete surprise, fast flank- 
ing drives by motorized columns through 
thinly held loyalist lines, and perfect ter- 
rain for maneuvering. 

On Dec. 23 the insurgents began an even 
more powerful drive, and by last week it 
had turned into the most concentrated 
battle since the World War. But in tactics 
and terrain it was the opposite of the Ara- 
gon campaign. 

From Tremp to Mora de Ebro (see 
map), Franco had massed some 200,000 
troops on a constricted front of 100 miles. 
This gave him a numerical superiority over 
the loyalists for the first time. But in this 
difficult and mountainous country no at- 
tempt at surprise was made. Tanks, artil- 
lery, and planes in unprecedented numbers 
had been concentrated during weeks of 
open preparation that gave the government 
ample warning. Even the main objectives 
were well-advertised: Solsona on the loyal- 
ists’ right wing, Cervera for the center, and 
Montblanch on their left wing. 

The first blow fell at Tremp and was 
intended to launch a drive toward the 
French frontier that would ultimately cut 
Catalonia off from France. First, 120 guns 
sent over a five-hour bombardment of 
World War intensity, using 9-inch shells 
for the first time. 

Then in cold, clear weather—following 
two weeks of snow—planes bombed the 
lines ten times a day. Finally, infantry 
launched frontal assaults. But the loyal- 
ists had studded the mountains with 
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enfilading fire the insurgents advanced 
only by painful fits and starts. Soon, the 
attack stalled at Vilanova and the gov- 
ernment forces began counterassaults. 

In the center, in the Monsech Moun- 
tains, Navarrese battalions captured 
Balaguer. Against the same sort of loyal- 
ist resistance they battered their way only 
to the outskirts of Artesa, a little textile 
town, where roads in Northern Catalonia 
converge and a highway leads to France. 

In the south, at the Serdés bridgehead 
over the Segre River, Franco corcentrated 
his greatest forces: four Italian and four 
Spanish divisions. Three hundred guns, 
sometimes one to every ten yards of 
front and including the deadly nine-inchers, 
prepared the way. Bombers wrecked and 
rewrecked the towns behind the lines with 
1,000-pound projectiles. Then came 100 
tanks, followed by infantry. Yet after a 
week of destruction the insurgents had 
advanced only to Grandella—captured by 
hand-to-hand fighting—and by Monday 
were still short of Borjas Blancas. 





Significance 


Franco’s offensive chipped off two siz- 
able hunks of government territory. But 
so far it has not accomplished its prime 
purpose: the government troops did not 
crack under the terrific battering. Last 
week they held on desperately and hoped 
that a break in the unusually mild weather 
would paralyze Franco’s advance. This 
would deal him a political blow as well. 
The insurgents need a victory to coincide 
with Chamberlain’s visit to Rome and to 
quiet growing unrest in their own territory. 





Guns for the Reich 


Control of Czech Skoda Works 
Passes Into German Sphere 


_ Control of the great Skoda arms works 
in Czecho-Slovakia passed from French 
and British hands last week into those of 
the German-dominated Czech Govern- 


machine-gun pillboxes, and against their 
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Black Star 


Italianand Moorish 
troops are active in 
Franco’s greatest of- 
fensive since the start 
of the Spanish war. 
Above, left, General 
Manca (gesticulat- 
ing ),chief of Italianar- 
tillery in Spain; right, 
a Moorish sharp- 
shooter. 


ment. The selling agent was the Union 
Europeénne Industrielle et Financiére, 
holding company for the foreign posses- 
sions of the French Schneider-Creusot 
armaments firm. British Vickers also had 
a share in the Union. 

The purchase price was $10,300,000. 
The nominal buyer was the Anglo-Czecho- 
Slovakia and Prague Credit Bank, 
which is controlled by the government in 
Prague. 





Significance 

The change in control over Skoda’s gi- 
gantic furnaces is one of the most import- 
ant sequels to the partition of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Although the buyer was a Czech 
bank, it was said that control will be 
passed on immediately to an industrial 
consortium. In this Czech interests will be 
a minority, with the majority held by the 
big four of German heavy industry—the 
Krupp armament works, the Hermann 
Goring Iron Works, the Otto Wolff steel 
firm, and the Rhinemetal-Bursig. 

For Germany, acquisition of Skoda 
means a boost of 50 per cent in the al- 
ready tremendous capacity of the Nazi 
armaments and metallurgical industry. 
The nine Skoda factories are most fa- 
mous for their cannon, machine guns, and 
other war materials, but also are Central 
Europe’s largest producers of automo- 
biles, locomotives, and other heavy ma- 
chinery. 

For France, the change in control 
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amounts to loss of another once powerful 
outpost in the Danubian countries. After 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire collapsed, 
Skoda was on the downgrade until Schnei- 
der-Creusot got control. From 1920 until 
last fall it was the main source of arms 
for France’s allies in Eastern Europe. 
London had an especial reason to regret 
the change: owing to shortage of German 
capital for such deals, Czecho-Slovakia put 
up the money for the purchase—and in 
doing so, used part of the $10,000,000 
which it got from Britain as a “recon- 
struction” loan after the partition. 





U-boat Threats 


In 1935 Joachim von Ribbentrop—now 
Nazi Foreign Minister—and a German 
naval delegation returned in triumph to 
Berlin from London. They had just re- 
placed the Versailles Treaty naval clause, 
which limited the Reich to a miniature 
fleet, with an Anglo-German naval accord 
granting Berlin the right to build up to 
35 per cent of Britain’s total tonnage. In 
it they had slipped a provision that in 
submarines the Reich might possess 45 
per cent of Britain’s tonnage—and, if “cir- 
cumstances” forced it to do so, might 
build up to submarine parity with Great 
Britain. 

Last week a British naval delegation 
returned to London from Berlin, glum and 
reticent. The Nazis had just informed 
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U-boat: Hitler’s plans for submarine parity disturb Britain 


them that “circumstances” compelled 
them to build up to British submarine 
tonnage. 





Significance 


The use of submarines lost the war for 
Germany by causing America’s entrance. 
But in the summer of 1917 it also almost 
won the struggle. Raids by 140 U-boats 
brought Britain to the verge of starvation. 

The Reich now has 65 undersea boats. 
But these are mostly under 500 tons and 
could not operate beyond the North Sea. 
Their tonnage totals only 31,282, com- 
pared with a 74,129-ton total for Britain’s 
larger submarines. Presumably Germany 
will now build up to this by constructing 
ocean-going pigboats that in combination 
with the “minnow” fleet will form a force 
equal in striking power to that of 1917. 

Germany’s excuse for this action was 
fear of Russian naval expansion. But it 
also served as a reminder to Neville Cham- 
berlain on the eve of his departure for 
Rome that the threats of the Rome-Berlin 
axis come from both ends at once. 





Chinese Rift 


But Chiang’s Loss of Wang 
Is Offset by U.S. Support 


As the Japanese conquest advanced, 
governments headed by Chinese strawmen 
have been set up at Peiping, Nanking, and 
Canton. For months Tokyo has sought a 
stronger Chinese leader to replace these 
puppets with a single government which 
the conquered Chinese would respect. 

For months also, on the other side of the 
battle lines, Wang Ching-wei, former Pres- 
ident of the Chinese Executive Yuan—a 
post equivalent to Premier—has made in- 


Black Star 


creasingly bold demands for peace at any 
price. Wang bitterly opposed Chiang Kai- 
shek’s alliance with the Communists, con- 
sidering surrender to Japan a lesser evil. 
Last week Tokyo’s schemes and Wang’s 
discontent fitted neatly together. 

A fortnight ago Wang left Chungking, 
China’s temporary capital. The govern- 
ment announced that he was going to 
Hanoi, in French Indo-China, because of 
“alarming heart symptoms.” And from 
that remote spot he sent Chiang a tele- 
gram advising him to accept the peace 
terms Japan proposed two weeks ago 
(NEwswWEEK, Jan. 2) and to join the Ger- 
man-Italian-Japanese anti-Comintern pact. 
The Generalissimo claimed that he hadn’t 
received the telegram. But he promptly 
deprived Wang of all his offices, arrested 
200 of his followers, and purged them 
from the United Resistance Front. 

This sign of weakening in the Chinese 
ranks sowed delight in Tokyo. But if 
Wang’s conversion to peace was a boost for 
Japanese plans for a “new order” in Eastern 
Asia, that project received a setback from 
the United States. 

Ambassador Joseph C. Grew delivered to 
the Foreign Office a stiff note reasserting all 
American rights in China, refusing to ac- 
cept any “impairment” of them, and cate- 
gorically denying Japan’s right unilaterally 
to “prescribe what shall be the terms and 
conditions of a ‘new order’ in areas not un- 
der its sovereignty.” The note did ac- 
knowledge “that the situation has changed” 
in China. But it reminded Japan of treaty 
obligations and insisted that a revision of 
the status in Asia could be made only by 
negotiations. 





Significance 


Although Wang’s prestige has declined 
lately, and he has no armed following, his 
split with Chiang is certain to help Japan. 


Wang represented the anti-Communist fap. 
tion within the Kuomintang, and his action 
encourages others to come out for peace. 
That facilitates Japan’s search for a repy. 
table leader—even if Wang doesn’t turn out 
to be the man himself—for a single “Aj}. 
China” government. Once a leader 
found, such a government would join J. 
pan and Manchukuo in an economic, polit. 
ical, and cultural alliance that would be ap 
important step in the “new order” for Asia, 

But if Japan gained by Wang’s defee. 
tion, Chiang Kai-shek’s hand is strength. 
ened each time a foreign power stiffens jp 
its attitude to Tokyo. And the American 
note crystallized the opposition of the Uni. 
ted States to any “new order” created with. 
out the consent of the other nations inter. 
ested in China. The note carried on the 
policy laid down by Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson in 1932 when he refused 
to accept the “new order” which Japan 
created unilaterally in Manchukuo. 

Neither side has budged on that issue, 
and a similar diplomatic stalemate now may 
follow over China. Chiang, however, stands 
a good chance of getting increased Amer- 
can credits out of it. Most of the one for 
$25,000,000 which he just got has been 
earmarked to buy trucks. And he still has 
roads over which they can bring in ammv- 
nition and supplies. Last week American 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson, called 
home to report to President Roosevelt, 
reached Rangoon, Burma, over the new 
highway from Chungking. This road was 
sufficiently good for the Ambassador to 
make 123 miles a day over it. 





Goebbels’ Troubles 


Taste of His Own Medicine 
Given Nazi Story Starter 


Paul Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment, 
specializes in offensives against Jews, Bol- 
shevism, Czecho-Slovakia—and even the 
United States—which start out as news- 
paper campaigns and finish as international 
crises. Last week the little maestro of vill- 
fication and abuse was himself the victim 
of a journalistic snowball that began as 
gossip and worked up to an international 
scandal. 

As long ago as November, foreign cor- 
respondents, first from Berlin and _ then 
from London and elsewhere, privately in- 
formed editors that gossip was circulating 
about Goebbels. The stories varied in de- 
tail but agreed on the main point: Goeb- 
bels, whose duties include passing on the 
qualifications of all German actresses, had 
compromised himself with several stars. 

The Propaganda Minister’s family of 
five children is held up to Nazis as a happy 
example, and his wife serves so often 4s 
hostess for the bachelor Fiihrer that she 
is called the First Lady of the Reich. 50 
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; Wide World 
Goebbels’ woes: Goring and... 


Hitler, after reprimanding Goebbels, had 
himself photographed with the family 
group to squelch rumors of a divorce. 

Last week Greenwich Time, a sprightly 
Connecticut paper run by Wythe Williams, 
veteran foreign correspondent, reported 
that Goebbels had been “subjected to a 
terrible beating, probably with a horse- 
whip,” that an actor had caught the club- 
footed Propaganda Minister climping out 
of his wife’s apartment. 

London and New York newspapers 
elaborated the story. The New York Daily 
News filled in especially lush details in a 
copyrighted dispatch from Basle, Switzer- 
land. This account said that Goebbels had 
been beaten, given a black eye, and had a 





tooth knocked out by friends of Gustave 
Froelich, a popular German screen actor, 
because the attackers had found Goebbels 
with Froelich’s wife, Lida Baarova, a sleek 
brunette movie actress of Czech origin. 

Months ago the jealous Froelich chal- 
lenged Goebbels to a duel—and disap- 
peared, presumably into a concentration 
camp. After the actor’s friends had beaten 
Goebbels, the report said, Hitler again in- 
tervened to keep Frau Goebbels from leav- 
ing the country to get a divorce. The Fiih- 
rer also banned all pictures in which Baaro- 
va was appearing. 

Nazi officials stuck to the story that 
Goebbels was down with intestinal grippe, 
although showing less vehemence than 
usual in denying the more lurid account. 
On New Year’s Eve, Goebbels made his 
customary radio broadcast. But instead of 
addressing an audience, as on other New 
Years, he spoke from his summer home out- 
side Berlin—where a cordon of Elite 
Guards kept watch. 

And by that time the cupid-with-a- 
black-eye story had grown into a political 
forecast. Just a year ago rumors began to 
circulate that Hitler had lost confidence in 
some officers of the high Army command. 
The sensational Reichswehr purge of Feb. 
5 paved the way for annexation of Austria 
and later success over Czecho-Slovakia. 
The new prediction was that, at the end of 
January, the Fiihrer would reform his gov- 
ernment, suppress the Propaganda Min- 
istry, and reduce Goebbels to a lesser post. 

The personal scandal was only one rea- 
son given for this change. Although Goeb- 
bels and Marshal Hermann Goring stand 
almost equally high in the Nazi hierarchy, 
they dislike each other. Goebbels started 
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When Hitler mended a previous Goebbels family row 








International 


Froelich with his wife, Baarova 


the latest Jewish pogrom, and Goring, who 
is Commissar of the Four Year Plan, was 
incensed by the damage to property and 
the harm to Germany’s foreign trade which 
resulted from these persecutions. Last 
week’s prediction was that, when Goeb- 
bels is reduced in rank, Géring will be 
raised to Vice Chancellor of all Germany. 





‘Diplomatic Mothers’ 


Princess Hohenlohe 

In the issue of Newsweex of Aug. 29, 
1938, in an article entitled “Diplomatic 
Mothers,” mention was made in connec- 
tion with Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg-Schillingfiirst, who enlisted 
the support of Lord Rothermere to start a 
campaign in favor of treaty revision for 
Hungary, of certain incidents which were 
reported in the press at the time. 

We have been advised, on what appears 
to be excellent authority, that the state- 
ments in the article to the effect that “the 
French secret service arrested Princess 
Stephanie Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schil- 
lingfiirst . . . and claimed they found pa- 
pers showing she was behind Viscount 
Rothermere’s campaign in favor of treaty 
revision for Hungary” were not correct in 
that Princess Hohenlohe was not arrested 
by the French secret service or any other 
French legal authority and that her papers 
were not actually seized. The Princess was 
a Hungarian by marriage and was patriot- 
ically concerned to obtain a treaty re- 
vision on behalf of her adopted country. 
No imputation detrimental to the Princess 
was intended by the comment in our issue 
of Aug. 29. 

Newsweek welcomes this opportunity 
of correcting any error which may have 
been made in the previous article and of 
apologizing to Princess Hohenlohe for any 
inconvenience or damage such error may 


have caused her. 





Geologists: Profs. Lawson, Willis, Dr. Vaughan, new association 
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Scientific Conventions Climax Year of Progress; 


New Glass and Device to See Atoms Among Topics 


Scientists are notably extra-careful in 
releasing news of their research. While 
many of them kept silent during the year, 
the Christmas-vacation period found thou- 
sands of them ready to talk and willing to 
give up leisure time to attend more than 
200 society meetings all over the country. 


Geologists 

To geologists, New York is more than a 
business or amusement center. Within a 
50-mile radius of Manhattan are examples 
of virtually every known geological phe- 
nomenon except coral reefs and active vol- 
canoes. In about 170,000,000 B.C. the 
Hudson River lapped at the top of the now 
towering Palisades, and in the erosion proc- 
ess of passing centuries the river left a fas- 
cinating history in rock. More than 1,000,- 
000 years ago, vast glaciers pushed masses 
of debris into what is now Brooklyn and 
Staten Island; the frozen blocks even cov- 
ered New York with some 2,000 feet of ice. 
And added to the wealth of geological in- 
formation supplied by such changes as 
these are valuable deposits of amethysts, 
garnets, and even radium-containing min- 
erals. 

This natural museum provided a fitting 
scene for the 5lst annual meeting of the 
Geological Society of America and asso- 
ciated groups, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Many of the 1,000 scientists who at- 
tended the convention took field trips to 
near-by points of interest and spent a good 
deal of their remaining time examining the 
model of a Texas mountain range sunken 
5,000 feet underground, an apparatus for 
studying geological formations 3 miles be- 
neath the ocean, and other exhibits. 

Among the leading geologists present 


were Dr. G. R. Wieland, 73-year-old Yale 
University plant-fossil authority; 77-year- 
old Dr. A. C. Lawson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of California; and Prof. Bailey Wil- 
lis, 81-year-old earthquake expert at the 
Carnegie Institution. These and other 
G.S.A. members elected 68-year-old Dr. T. 
Wayland Vaughan of the United States Ge- 
ological Survey president of the society for 
1939. The 200 papers read covered subjects 
ranging from the state of frozen soil in Si- 
beria to the value of newly found fossils. 
Some examples of the progress in the study 
of the earth: 

Earthquakes. Latest research on the 
world’s interior was reported in an earth- 
quake symposium by Prof. Francis Birch 
of Harvard University. 

The molten mass at the earth’s inner core 
seethes at temperatures estimated as high 
as 5,432 degrees Fahrenheit and pressures 
of about 15,000,000 pounds a square inch. 
Professor Birch and his associates can get a 
rough idea of the effects of such forces on 
the earth’s outer 50-mile crust by the use of 
a machine that applies pressures up to 2,- 
000,000 pounds a square inch to specially 
selected rock samples.. But they aren’t sure 
whether these samples represent accurate 
models of materials hidden beneath the sur- 
face. 

Professor Birch’s most recent work, how- 
ever, may make it possible to obtain a bet- 
ter idea of the underground substances. 
High internal pressures send earth-splitting 
vibrations through rock and soil—in other 
words, earthquakes—but the time the 
waves take to reach the surface depends 
upon the materials through which they 
pass. Professor Birch assumed the mate- 


rials were certain known solids and calcu- 
lated earth-wave speeds on the basis of this 
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president, and Prof. Wieland 


and other assumptions. Since the computed 
velocities were in “good agreement” with 
already recorded speeds, the Harvard ex- 
perimenter’s original guesses as to the na- 
ture of underground substances may be 
fairly close to the actual case. 

Although the East is not ordinarily re- 
garded as an earthquake area, the Rev. 
Daniel Linehan of Western College, Mass., 
estimated that between 200 and 300 tremors 
had occurred during 1938 in Newfoundland, 
New York, New Jersey, and parts of Can- 
ada. Most of these disturbances, however, 
were weak; one of the strongest, felt in Ban- 
gor, Maine, in the summer, managed only to 
shake a few houses and stir mud in the bot- 
toms of near-by streams. 

Dr. H. V. McMurry of Houston, Texas, 
reported that a study of 47 South American 
earthquakes revealed there was a close con- 
nection between these events and the high 
points of the moon’s gravitational pull. Dr. 
MeMurry believes the moon’s force is ef- 
fective only when it is directed on rocks 
that have been weakened by thousands of 
years of pressure, however. 

Minerals. Speaking at a special meeting 
marking the 50th anniversary of the G.S.A. 
Prof. C. K. Leith, geologist at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, described the importance 
of minerals in the international scene and 
how far the Fascist states were from being 
self-sufficient. Germany imports 67 per 
cent of the iron it needs, 62 per cent of its 
oil quota, and 85 per cent of its copper. In 
some respects Japan is in a better position, 
producing about a third of its iron and a 
large portion of its copper, but it still meets 
only 7 per cent of its petroleum needs. Italy 
is in the worst spot of all—it imports 75 per 
cent of its iron, 96 per cent of its oil, and 96 
per cent of its copper. 

In contrast, the United States has a 
wealth of minerals—but Professor Leith 
dampened the enthusiasm of those who see 
it as self-sufficient: “Our deficiencies are 
mainly in the . . . group of minerals used in 
the steel industry, including chromite, man- 
ganese, nickel, tin, and tungsten . . . If all 
our imports were cut off, our industry would 
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indeed return to the ‘horse and buggy’ 
days...” 

Miniature Mountains. David T. Griggs, 
young Harvard University geophysicist, has 
‘a theory on how the Alps, the Himalayas, 
the Rockies, and other mountain ranges 
were formed; and he brought a model to the 
meeting to back his belief. The Griggs hy- 
pothesis: two powerful molten-rock cur- 
rents met beneath the earth’s surface and 

roduced a kind of downward-sucking 
whirlpool. This pull caused a depression in 
the ground above. When the tug was re- 
leased, the earth not only snapped back to 
its original position but bulged upward into 
mountain ranges. 

Griggs’ model consisted of a sticky layer 
of sand and machine oil (the earth’s upper 
crust) , floating on a thick fluid (the under- 
ground molten rock). Two large drums ro- 
tated in opposite directions in the “lava” 
and produced two opposing currents. After 
a few minutes of this process (which rep- 
resented a few million years) a hollow 
formed in the sand-oil crust. When the 
drums were stopped. the hollow reversed 
itself into a definite bulge. 

Since many geologists believe mountains 
are formed by the wrinkles in a shrinking 
crust, Griggs’ paper aroused considerable 
controversy. 

Rising Seas. The glaciers that covered 
parts of the United States in the last ice age 
started retreating 30,000 years ago. But 
about 6,000,000 square miles of ice are yet 
to be melted, and Dr. Arthur P. Coleman 
of the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto 
reported that this would eventually raise 
the level of the world’s oceans 150 feet. The 
86-year-old professor speculated on possible 
results: “With a little imagination, one can 
picture Oslo or Rio de Janeiro—seaports 
with high ground in the rear to which to 
retreat—as sending palatial holiday cruisers 
to see New York’s deserted skyscrapers ris- 
ing as steep-walled bird rocks from a shal- 
low sea. But the possibility of this taking 
place is so far in the future that real-estate 
owners need not begin to worry in our gen- 
eration...” 

Glacial Dams. The Grand Coulee Dam, 
nearing completion in North Central Wash- 
ington, will reproduce the effects of a 40- 
mile-wide glacier that blocked the Colum- 
bia River several hundred thousand years 
ago, according to Profs. R. F. Flint and 
W. H. Irwin of Yale University and the 
University of North Carolina respectively. 

The geologists studied the debris left by 
construction work and told how the great 
block of ice slowly moved against the flow 
of water into the river’s canyon. For cen- 
turies the river cut deep gashes into the 
glacier’s walls, but finally the ice won and 
the Columbia River formed a lake, the 
deepest point of which was about 1,300 feet. 
As the glacier receded, the Columbia River 
returned to its pre-Ice Age channel, leav- 
ing the Grand Coulee canyon 600 feet high 
and completely dry. 

In order to duplicate the work of the 
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... and submarine equipment for making seismic ocean-floor measurements 
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ancient glacier, Grand Coulee engineers 
will have to use 11,000,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and 1,980,000 kilowatts of 
power. 


A.A.A.S. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has 162 affiliated 
societies, representing 750,000 persons. 
Last week 6,000 of them converged on 
Richmond, Va., to take part in a legion 
of banquets, discussions, and special pol- 
icy-forming sessions. As they registered, 
delegates received books of old Virginia 
recipes and examined more than 40 seri- 
ous exhibits and one not so serious: a 
“voting machine” to record individual dif- 
ferences in sugar-tasting abilities. 

During their sessions they heard a pro- 
posal for appointing a national group of 
mental-health experts to examine crim- 
inals whose defense is insanity. They 
formed a committee of more than 100 to 
study the relationship between science and 
everyday life, and perhaps to decide for 
scientists whether or not their work shall 
be used for warfare. To succeed Dr. Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell of Columbia University as 
president, they elected Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non, Harvard University’s ranking physi- 
ologist. And in special sections they gorged 
themselves on all sorts of scientific reports, 
of which the following were of unusual 
interest: 

Eyes Without Bodies. How the jumbled 
mass of cells in an egg turn into eyes, ears, 
brains, and other body organs is one of 
the chief questions still to be answered 
by embryologists. 

By staining parts of animal eggs and 
observing how these portions grew, re- 
searchers in the 1920s “mapped” embryos, 
finding each region predestined to become 
a certain part of the body. Then Prof. 
Hans Spemann of the University of Frei- 
burg, Germany, transplanted embryonic 
stomach tissues of newts to regions sched- 
uled to grow into other organs. The stom- 
ach cells changed their plans and evolved 
as spinal cords, eyes, or brains. For this 
work Professor Spemann won a Nobel 
Prize. 

Experiments continuing this line of re- 
search were described in Richmond by 
Nelson T. Spratt Jr., zoologist at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N.Y. Spratt grafted 
the forebrain and eye region of a chick 
embryo to a clot of dried blood material. 
It developed into two rudimentary eyes 
and a forebrain. He halved other grafts 
from the same chick-embryo regions, nour- 
ishing the pieces in separate blood clots. 
Each developed one eye and half a fore- 
brain. Then he made even smaller grafts. 
From nearly 200 tests, Spratt found that 
each bit of embryonic eye and brain tissue 
was slated to become a certain part of 
these organs. “Development of the fore- 
brain and eyes,” he concluded, “seems to 
be the expression of an already existing 
but invisible structural organization.” 



































Hens in Revolt. That animals, like hu- 
man beings, have both their dictators and 
oppressed minorities was reported by Prof. 
W. C. Allee and Micholas Collias of the 
University of Chicago in a paper on the 
social order among hens. 

Hens size each other up when they first 
meet. If about the same strength and age, 
they fight; from then on the winner is usu- 
ally boss. She may peck the loser whenever 
she pleases, and the pecked hen, knowing 
its place, doesn’t peck back. Professor 
Allee found in a group of hens a definite 
social hierarchy: the top bird could peck 
all flockmates without any comebacks; 
the No. 2 hen had to take the pecks of the 





Wide World, International 


New A.A.A.S. head: Dr. Cannon 
(right) succeeds Dr. Mitchell 


topbird but could safely attack all others; 
and so on, down the line to the weakest 
bird henpecked by all the rest. 

To the A.A.AS. Professor Allee and his 
coworker told of upsetting this hen eti- 
quette by injecting selected hens with 
male sex hormones. One of their best cases 
was “RG,” a typical browbeaten under- 
bird. After 50 daily injections of about one 
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Dr. A.F. Blakeslee used this voting machine to test various people's 
taste reactions to sugar at the A.A.A.S. convention 


milligram of male hormone, RG started 
fighting, licked six birds, and became rank- 
ing hen No. 2. Then she let out an un- 
usual victory cry—she crowed. 

Neurotic Rats. Though science has 
studied man’s bodily ailments by giving 
them to experimental animals, psychia- 
trists are still hunting a “guinea pig” 
which can get man’s mental diseases. 

More than a year ago a Cornell Uni- 
versity researcher produced a_ nervous 
breakdown in a pig named Achilles by 
giving it electric shocks when it expected 
food. Last week Dr. Norman R. F. Maier 
of the University of Michigan told the 
section on psychology how he induced 
neuroses in rats. He put them on a plat- 
form and spurted compressed air on their 
backs. 

Most rats paid little attention. But four 
were hypersensitive. The air pressure so 
jangled their nerves that the rats soon 
leapt from the platform, raced madly 
around the room, crashed against walls, 
and rolled over giddily. As suddenly they 
stopped and entered a state of complete 
rigidity. This convinced Dr. Maier that 
his rats were definitely neurotic. 

Having given animals ulcers and gland 
upsets by subjecting them to such shocks 
as exposure to cold or overviolent exer- 
cise, Professor Selye and Dr. Dalton then 
studied their blood. It contained extra- 
large quantities of disease-fighting white 
blood cells. In other experiments ulcer- 
stricken guinea pigs were injected with 
drug doses usually fatal to healthy an- 
mals. Large numbers of the ailing guinea 
pigs survived. The researchers concluded 
ulcers have something to do with body 
defense mechanisms—but just what, they 
don’t yet know. 

Fast hearts. Heart beats in the animal 
kingdom run from man’s 70 times a mir 
ute down to the elephant’s 25 and the tur 
tle’s 15. The fastest rate, according to # 
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Many concerns that have adopted 
up-to-date payroll accounting methods 
find that the copying work still drags. 


They find that the biggest part of payroll recording is copying the fixed information relating 
to each employee. Tapping out this information, one character at a time, on every payroll form 
delays the work, invites errors and requires checking with original records. 

In thousands of offices, these slow methods have given way to Addressograph—the most 
efficient method of handling record copying jobs. Employee’s name and address, social security 
number, clock number, vocation, pay rate and fixed deductions—any or all of these items are 
copied on payroll forms. There is no need for checking. Time and money are saved. 

Let the Addressograph man explain in detail how Addressograph Methods can handle a lion’s 
share of your payroll work. Look for Addressograph Sales Agency in principal city phone books. 
If you prefer, write to the address below for information and literature. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO © Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


t TAKES DELAY AND ERROR 
OUT OF PAYROLL RECORD COPYING 
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Envious Hert whisper 
at your Elbowg 


u 
If friends drop in for the evening, why do you If 
feel impelled to offer them food and drink? 





ur 

It isn’t because they look hungry. It’s hy. On 1 
cause there are ghosts in your house. W hen the ind 
door-bell rings, your ancestors come close tp ing } 
your elbow and whisper in your ear, They prud 
want to be sure you’]l treat visitors as was their : 
custom, three or four thousand years ago, out F 
In those days travel was dangerous, even enfor 
more dangerous than staying at home, The who 
lazy robbers kept an eye on your house, the have 
energetic ones plucked you off the road. But of th 
the cruelest enemy was hunger. The riches move 
man had only enough in the larder to keep his Si 








Youll find this famoug |: 
youll find that famous flavor only ins 





hy do some people complain that 
certain brands of beer taste bitter, others 
sweet? Both contain hops and malt. The 
art of brewing The Beer That Made Mil- 
waukee Famous is to achieve the full tang 
and flavor of true beer without the bitter- 





ness of the hops or the sweetness of the malt. 







THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUK ERE 










family alive from harvest to harvest. Every 


He may be 


colonies had laws providing that cach town 





yisitor was another mouth to feed. It was of dusy, should maintain an ordinary, or inn. That was 
polite to say you were glad to see him, but you to protect the private larder and make the trav- 
tightene your belt. eler pay his way. The law also limited the 
The visitor, of course, knew how you felt. number of hours a traveler could drink. That 
He had =ad guests himself. But there were no was to insure sobriety, but even more to con- 
Ww hotels. If the stranger didn’t take you under serve the precious supply. 
his roof, travel was impossible. And your host If our ancestors seem too cautious, it was be- 
understood well enough that no one traveled cause they were poor. May poverty be far from 
unless he had to. us! May you knock often at my door, and let 
lo you If the traveler stayed too long, eating up me say I was lonely without you, and fetch the 
k? your foo", he was no better than a murderer. bread and cheese —even a bow] of salted nuts 
Ps be. On the «cher hand, you might some day be to make you thirstier still. 
en the under the hard necessity of doing some travel- And then let me follow that fine tradition of 
Ose to ing yourcelf, perhaps in his country. It was welcome, known to three fortunate generations 
They prudent t. store up a little credit. . Let me open brown bottles of Schlitz. But 
s their Our {.r-away ancestors, therefore, worked pirate, as it were off duty, it seemed wise never before we savor that famous flavor \et us lift our 
out rules of hospitality and still insist on their to ask the stranger who he was, but to feed _gold-filled goblets to the memory of our ances- 
» even enforcement, at least in principle. Any guest him anonymously and let him go. Our ances- _tors, those envious ghosts, who lived before the 
- The who knocked at the door courteously could tral ghosts remind us of this custom also. We days of the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous. 
se, the have food and drink for three days. At the end _— often want to ask the caller why he called, or 
1. But JB of that ume he must move on. If he didn’t |= whyhechose that particular time, but the ghosts This vignette on the Traditions of Hospitality 
richest move, You had the right to kill him. put finger to lip, and we hold our tongue. was written for Schlitz by an internationally 
ep his Since the traveler at your door might be a Only two hundred years agotheseAmerican known educator and novelist. 
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That famous flavor of 
Schlitz comes to you intact in 

every bottle. Here’s why: 

The air that sustains life can 


destroy the flavor of the beer 
if sealed in the bottle. SO— 

WE TAKE THE AIR OUT 
OF THE BOTTLE AN IN- 
STANT BEFORE WE PUT 
‘THE BEER IN. An amaz- 
ing new method that assures 
you brewery-fresh goodness 
always. Schlitz pioneers again! 






Copr. 1939 JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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22 AUTHORS OF 


THIS 
NEWSPAPER’S 
STAFF 


“To become a good newspaper writer, 

‘‘First: Care about it tremendously. Get on fire with the idea 
that writing is fascinating, thrilling, heart- breaking, 
better than anything in the world. 

‘‘ Second: Work like the devil. Take hold of this man’s sized 
job and sweat at it. Hustle. 

‘‘Third: Write! Write all the time, any kind of stuff. Prepare 
for the thousands of words you are going to write by 
writing hundreds of thousands. 

‘Fourth: Hang around fellows who know how to write. 


r — — 


| Present Members 
| of the Staff who are 
| Authors of Books 


| HARRY BEARDSLEY 
| Editorial Writer 
| C.J. BULLIET 
Art Critic 
ROBERT J. CASEY 
Feature Writer 
CHARLES H. DENNIS 
Editor Emeritus 
JOHN DRURY 
Reporter 
ROBERT FAHERTY 
Copyreader 
M. W. FODOR 
Central European 
Correspondent 
LEWIS HUNT 
City Editor 
| FRANK KNOX 
Publisher 
JOHN P. LALLY 
Fiction Editor 
PAUL LEACH 
Washington Correspondent 
HARPER LEECH 
Columnist 
| LLOYD LEWIS 
Sports Editor, Drama Critic 
| W. F. MCDERMOTT 
Religious Editor 
EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER 
Paris Correspondent 
PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
Editor 
ROYAL F. MUNGER 
Financial Editor 
STERLING NORTH 
Literary Editor 
HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN 
Columnist 
DON RUSSELL 
Editorial Writer 
HERMAN GASTRELL SEELY 
Financial Writer | 
WILLIAM H. STONEMAN 
London Correspondent 





“Fifth: Read everything that stim- 
ulates you; but leave the cheap 
stuff alone and don’t bank too 
much on the best-sellers.” 


Tue late Henry Justin Smith, 
for years managing editor of The 
Chicago Daily News and who, 
more than anyone else, nurtured 
and encouraged an extraordinary 
diversity of talent on this news- 
paper, pounded the above instruc- 
tionsintothehead of manyayoung 
writer. And the advice bore fruit. 

Today, The Chicago Daily 
News has on its staff twenty -two 
members who are the authors of 
one or more published books— 
more than any other newspaper 
in the United States, according 
to a survey made recently by the 
Press Club of the University of 
Notre Dame. Four more staft 
members will become authors of 
books for the first time in a few 
months. 

This newspaper always has be- 
lieved in good writing. Its liter- 
arty tradition is deep-rooted; its 
atmosphere congenial to men 
and women who take pride in 


BOOKS ARE ON 





EUGENE FIELD in his office loft in the old Chicago Daily News building, 
about 1893. Nearly all of Field’s writings first appeared in his “Sharps 
and Flats’’— the first of the “day -in-and-day-out’’ newspaper columns— 
in The Chicago Daily News. An actor and an imp of the first water, Field 
often would strike morose poses, such as above! 


doing their best. The consequence is two-fold: Good writ- 
ing attracts the highest type of newspaper reader. And an 
atmosphere of encouragement and sympathetic direction 
attracts the most promising from the ranks of the younger 
newspaper men and women. 

Thus, The Chicago Daily News builds ... not for a day, 
but for permanency. That its foundation is sound is indicated 
both by its circulation and advertising achievements. It has 
greater Home Coverage and reaches more Able-to-Buy families 
than any other daily newspaper in Chicago. Indeed, its circula- 
tion penetrates every section of Chicago, exactly paralleling 
the city’s purchasing power. And it has carried moreTotal Dis- 
play and more Retail Advertising than any other newspaper 
in Chicago— morning, evening or Sunday as far back as the 
records go. * 

Let this newspaper put its power and prestige back of 
your advertising campaign. 


* Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 
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report by Eugene P. Odum, researcher at 
the University of Illinois, may be that of 
birds. Odum took the pulses of 200 birds 
by placing electric recorders under their 
perches and nests. The hearts of small 
birds at rest averaged 300 to 700 throbs a 
minute. But after flight or great excite- 
ment, some birds recorded more than 1,000 
pulsations a minute, or about 17 a second. 

Odum assured his audience such high 
rates were “not unusual.” He was more 
interested in his discovery that the beat- 
ing rhythms of most wild birds vary in 
definite cycles; he doesn’t yet know why. 

Flaring Stars. In 1784 a deaf-mute Eng- 
lish astronomer made one of the earliest 
studies of variable stars (Cepheids), ce- 
lestial bodies that suddenly flare up as if 
the door to a huge furnace had been 
opened, and then slowly decrease in 
brightness. But the cause of these unex- 
pected cosmic flashes is still unknown. For 
the past two decades the most popular ex- 
planation has been the “pulsation” the- 
ory, which regards variable stars as vast 
“breathing” masses expanding and con- 
tracting with a corresponding rise and fall 
in brightness. 

Astronomers in Richmond heard a new 
theory presented by Dr. William A. Luby, 
University of Kansas City professor 
known for his studies of Jupiter and sun- 
spots. He thinks a variable star is actually 
two stars circling about each other. Choos- 
ing Delta Cephei as his example, Dr. Luby 
said this giant body has a small compan- 
ion star revolving close to it. The gravita- 
tional pull of this “satellite” produces a 
600,000-mile-high gaseous tidal wave on 
Delta Cephei’s surface, which earth-bound 
astronomers see as the increase in bright- 
ness characteristic of variable stars. 

Meteor Statistics. Dr. H. H. Nininger 
of the Colorado Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Denver examined 62 scraps of 
shooting stars that had fallen to earth. 
He found meteors weighing 14 pounds or 
less stopped in the upper 6 inches of. soil; 
stones weighing 150 pounds sank 4 feet; 
while the 630-pounders pushed through 
about 11 feet of earth. 

Dr. Nininger also presented worldwide 
meteor statistics based on fifteen years 
of work. He estimated that 9,535,477 tons 
of meteors weighing between 15 and 890 
pounds have landed on the earth in the 
last century. At this rate the earth’s 
weight has been increased by 5,721,286,- 
386,000 tons (nearly six trillion) during 
the past 60,000,000 years. 

Visible atoms. For centuries men have 
theorized on the existence of atoms, but 
the particles were supposed to be too 
small to be seen (about 1/250,000,000 
inch across). Last week several hundred 
scientists sat in on a talk by Dr. Vladimir 
K. Zworykin of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
lea, gazed at a 1-foot-square screen, and 
became the first group in history to see 
atoms dancing back and forth. 

The show was provided by the newly 


developed supermicroscope (NEWSWEEK, 
June 6, 1938). To be seen, objects must 
reflect waves—and since light waves are 
about 1/50,000 inch long, atoms are too 
small to bounce them back at the eye. 
The tiny particles, however, will reflect 
waves with a length of 1/5,000,000,000 
inch, and the new microscope is simply an 
instrument for focusing such rays on ob- 
jects. Although these rays are invisible, 
they will strike atoms, bounce off, and 
make impressions on special screens, just 
as invisible X-rays produce images on pho- 
tographic plates. 

Dr. Zworykin also showed images of the 
hitherto invisible virus that causes small- 
pox. The tiny body was magnified so that 
its rodlike shape appeared to about 31% 
inches long and 14 inch wide on the screen. 
The so-called electron microscope magni- 
fies 1,000,000 times, but the RCA scien- 
tists believe this power will be consider- 
ably increased. 


Physicists 

Paintings often can’t be covered with 
glass because glass reflects light and spoils 
their appearance; eyeglasses sometimes 
reflect side images that make clear vision 
difficult. These and other optical incon- 
veniences may be eliminated by a specially 
treated glass announced last week by Drs. 
C. Hawley Cartwright and A. Francis Tur- 


Effect of Dr. Blodgett’s glass 


ner of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at the 40th annual meeting of the 
American Physical Society in Washington. 

Untreated glass reflects about 8 per cent 
of the light striking it, and as far back as 
1890 an English researcher noticed that 
apparently tarnished camera lenses gave 
better photographs because they let extra 
light through. The M.L.T. physicists knew 
of this observation and spent several years 
to find a coating that would stick to glass 
and make it more transparent. Finally they 
heated various substances—such as sodium 





and magnesium fluoride—into gases and 
permitted the gas molecules to settle on 
clear glass plates until a film about 1/200,- 
000 inch thick was formed. The result: a 
coated glass that reflects less than one-half 
of one per cent of the light hitting it. 

The new glass has already been ground 
into lenses for M.I.T. optical equipment 
and resulted in far clearer images than 
were previously obtainable. Window panes 
made of the filmed glass would be practi- 
cally invisible; multi-lensed cameras could 
utilize from 25 to 35 per cent more light. 
Dr. Cartwright, however, cautioned that 
his chemical films were to delicate to last 
a long while and would need protective 
coatings before they could be used com- 
mercially. 

Twenty-four hours before Drs. Cart- 
wright and Turner read their paper in 
Washington, the General Electric Co.’s 
laboratories in Schenectady, N.Y., an- 
nounced another way of coating glass so 
it would transmit more than 99 per cent 
of the rays falling on it. Dr. Katharine B. 
Blodgett used a method discovered by her 
superior—Dr. Irving Langmuir, winner of 
the 1932 Nobel Prize for chemistry—to 
produce oil films 1/4,000,000 inch thick. 
Then she slid a piece of glass under the 
film and scooped it on the transparent sur- 
face. After 44 such dippings, Dr. Blodgett 
produced a treated glass similar to that 
described by the M.I.T. workers. The New 
York and Massachusetts scientists carried 
on their work independently. 

At the Washington session, 325 A.P.S. 
members heard 70-odd papers, among 
which the following were of general inter- 
est: 

Light on Cancer. Chemists at Harvard 
University and other institutions through- 
out the world have made many chemicals 
which will produce cancer when rubbed 
into the bodies of animals. Many medical 
researchers believe these substances— 
called carcinogens—are connected with hu- 
man cancer, but in order to check this 
belief they need some way of detecting 
carcinogens and allied substances in the 
blood streams of diseased patients (NEews- 
WEEK, Oct. 10, 1938) . 

At the current session Drs. Alexander 
Hollaender and Peter A. Cole of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health described how 
they had developed effective methods of 
spotting methylcholanthrene, science’s most 
potent cancer-producing chemical, by the 
use of a spectroscope. Any substance, when 
illuminated and viewed through this in- 
strument, will produce a rainbow-like light 
pattern—and no two materials have the 
same pattern. A six-month study of methyl- 
cholanthrene’s unique design has led to a 
detecting method that is 100 times more 
sensitive than the usual painstaking chem- 
ical analysis. 

Drs. Hollaender and Cole also reported 
another way to detect methylcholanthrene. 
They put a definite amount of the carcino- 
gen in a test tube containing a solution 
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The most complicated mathematical 
equations are easily solved ... 


of living yeast cells. When the tube was 
left under ultraviolet light overnight, some 
of the cells were killed. Tubes containing 
larger amounts of the chemical were simi- 
larly treated and greater numbers of yeast 
cells were found dead. The number of 
killed yeast organisms proved an index to 
the amount of methylcholanthrene in the 
test tube, and by this method it is pos- 
sible to detect one part of the carcinogen 
in 1,000,000,000 parts of solution. 

There are good chances that the doctors’ 
two carcinogen-spotting schemes _ will 
eventually be used in the nation’s clinics; 
referring to his test-tube experiments, Dr. 
Cole said: “While our work has been done 
only on yeast cells, the increased sensitiv- 
ity . . . suggests that it might be useful 
in animal experimentation with rats and 

. . eventually, on humans .. .” 

A Mechanical Brain. “I spent several 
years planning it, then several more get- 
ting up nerve to build it, and then I built 
it.” This was part of Dr. S. Leroy Brown’s 
story of how he constructed the mechani- 
cal harmonic synthesizer-analyzer, a 2,000- 
pound 714-foot-high machine for solving 
complex mathematical equations such as 
those that gray the hairs of electrical 
engineers. The University of Texas physi- 
cist’s collection of gears, pulleys, and chains 
is the largest of the world’s three such 
gadgets (the other two are in Cleveland 
and Chicago), and its chief value is as a 
time saver. Two workers at the university 
spent three weeks unraveling equations in 
connection with a problem in atomic 
physics. The $5,000 machine did the job 
in two minutes. 

Embryo Planets. The origin of the solar 
system has been laid to a collision between 
two stars, the solidification of parts of a 
gaseous nebula, and other possible cosmic 
events. 

The universe has many “dead” stars 
that cannot be detected by telescopes, but 
now and then one of them—called a nova 


—may burst into light, blaze for a period, 
and then fade never to reappear. Dr. 
Ross Gunn of the Naval Research Labora- 
tories spent seven years studying novae in 
general and Nova Pictoris in particular. 
This star radiates about 25,000 times as 
much energy as the sun, and at one time 
an explosion split two pieces from it. These 
stellar fragments, he believes, may be 
throwing off even smaller bits that will 





Mee J. R. McGaushey 
...by Dr. Brown’s ‘mechanical brain 


remain in Nova Pictoris’ gravitational 
field and circle about it. 

Although the theory that planets were 
thrown off by the sun is an old one, Dr. 
Gunn’s ideas added several new points. If 
he is correct, the sun is a nova or was once 
part of a nova that faded into obscurity 
millions of years ago. Furthermore, Dr. 
Gunn thinks the creation of a solar system 
is a run-of-the-mill event. If new planets 
are manufactured frequently during stellar 
explosions, it is probable many of them 
have atmospheres like the earth, and life 
may be a common phenomenon in the 
universe. 


Other Meetings 


Other scientific meetings were held last 
week in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and a 
host of American cities. They produced 
the following high lights: 

Crime Study. To find whether mental 
diseases and crime were related, Dr. 
H. Warren Dunham of the University of 
Chicago studied Illinois insane-asylum 
records. As a result, he could tell the De- 
troit convention of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society: “Only one in 58 insane per- 
sons was a criminal, and only one in 77 
criminals was insane.” 

English Spirituals. Negro spirituals are 
presumed to have descended from African 


religious melodies chanted to the accom. 
paniment of tomtoms. Prof. George p. 
Jackson of Vanderbilt University, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., denied this at the Modem 
Language Association meeting at Colum. 
bia University. He said spirituals were 
based on tunes that originated in the 
British Isles, spread to New England, and 
then became popular in the South. 

Mental Asthma. Freudian psychoanal- 
ysis of dreams and of forgotten childhood 
experiences has already been used to cure 
certain cases of asthma, but never with 
the success achieved by Dr. Felix Deutsch, 
research assistant at the Harvard Medica] 
School. Dr. Deutsch told the Association 
for Nervous and Mental Diseases in New 
York of his work with 100 “hopeless” 
asthma victims. 

Some of the cases were so near death 
that the Vienna-born doctor had to use a 
kind of high-speed psychoanalysis. Such 
methods give Dr. Deutsch a perfect pic- 
ture of his patients’ minds, and in one 
case he was able to predict exactly when 
the sufferer would get a fresh attack. 


Achievements 

The scientific year that wound up with 
last week’s conventions was marked by 
startling progress. Workers succeeded in 
checking another prediction of Einstein’s 
theory of relativity and continued their 
studies of new atomic particles that are 
sprinkled on the earth by cosmic rays. A 
potent half-inch-high electric bulb was de- 
veloped, and it was computed that a 
handful of them would light all the airports 
in the United States. By freezing micro- 
scopic organisms to sub-zero temperatures, 
experimenters found a way to “keep” life 
for indefinite periods, and two Philadel- 
phia researchers made newspaper headlines 
by starting growth in a human ovum that 
had not been fertilized. 

Indicative of the tendency to call re 
searchers from all fields to the attack on 
a specific problem was medicine’s war on 
cancer. Chemists made cancer-producing 
substances and gave them to biologists, 
who studied their effects on experimental 
animals. A geneticist tested the value of 
a tumor-dissolving chemical on dogs. With 
their atom-smashing cyclotron, physicists 
produced neutron rays which promise to 
be at least as helpful as X-rays in the 
treatment of cancer patients. Other medical 
advances include the use of a new chemical 
—called T693—to kill bacteria causing 
pneumonia and other diseases. 

Scientific freedom, however, was It 
tarded in some countries. In Germany 
and Austria more than 1,800 university 
professors and researchers have lost their 
jobs because of Nazi policies. Italy's 
anti-Semitism hasn’t yet produced large- 
scale effects, but among the first fleeing 
the country is the non-Jewish Prof. Enrico 
Fermi—the only Italian scientist to wi 
a Nobel Prize since Marconi won the honor 
in 1909 [see Transition]. 
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‘ash. The Pride of Peoria: 





a Its Little-Known Bradley Tech 
- Makes Basketball History 
a That jesting ungrammatical song of 
1925, “I Wish’t I Was in Peoria” (words 
anal- by Billy Rose and Mort Dixon), started 
hood something that is a tender spot with the 
cure prosperous little Illinois city of 150,000. 
with Mere mention of the place prompts a smile, 
itsch Peorians lament, and overshadows the fact 
dical there are genuine reasons why one might 
ation truly wish to be there. 
New Among other distinctions, Peoria is the 


sless” home of the Caterpillar Tractor Co.; of 
Hiram Walker & Sons, distillers; of Key- 


leath stone Steel & Wire Co.; of Premier-Pabst 
use a Corp.; and of National Distillers Products. 
Such Four times the American Bowling Con- 


. pic- gress, classic of the alleys, has been held 
in Peoria, and there last week 1,399 pairs 













| one 

when of brothers were heaving mineralite balls in 
the annual Brothers Bowling Champion- 
ship. 

Overshadowing all that, Peoria’s most 
with recently acquired distinction—one that 
d by has the whole town talking—is a unique 
ed in and truly remarkable basketball team, 
tein’s Bradley Tech. (Ever hear of it?) 





Wide World 
Man From Mars: Nothing 
ew turned up at the football 
oaches’ Chicago meeting except 
these 10 pounds of pads, an outfit 
alled the ‘Fightback.’ Invented by 
Marty Gilman, it enables players, 
hile practicing, to block and tackle 
uthout danger of injury. 
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Coach Robertson of Bradley 


Last year Bradley’s basketballers came 
out of the small time, took on a major 
schedule, won eighteen games, and lost 
only one—bowing to Northwestern, Big 
Ten leaders, by the tight score of 28-26. 
The Braves’ victims included such nation- 
ally known opponents as Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Centenary, and Utah, and earned 
the team an invitation to represent the 
entire Midwest in last winter’s basketball 
world series between six teams in New 
York. Unfortunately for Peoria’s wonder 
boys they drew for an opponent Temple— 
rated by many the top team of the year— 
and lost to an unfamiliar zone defense, 
53-40. 

This season little Bradley (enrollment 
850—60 per cent boys) has defeated Pitts- 
burgh, Nebraska, and Oregon—and last 
week, on their home court, they trounced 
Yale 53-30. (Yale’s captain, Charles Kel- 
logg, comes from Peoria.) Though beaten 
by powerful California and Southern 
Methodist, Bradley is anything but down- 
hearted. Every cage team loses once in a 
while, and the outlook is still for as good 
a reord as any quintet in the nation. 

Since Coach A. J. Robertson took over 
Bradley’s athletics in 1920 (he also coaches 
football and baseball), the basketballers 
have done well enough in their own class. 
But, up until three years ago, no more 
than 100 spectators watched the team 
play. Today Bradley stages all its home 
games 2 miles from the 26-acre campus in 
a state armory seating 5,000, and every 
one of the seats is sold out at each contest, 
while corners are jammed with standees. 
Local businessmen and civic leaders thrill 
when the 40-piece band strikes up “The 
Loyalty Song,” which begins “Charge on, 
charge on, Bradley. March right down that 
field,” and join students in the cheer 


“Yea, Red—Yea, White—Yea, Bradley— 
Let’s fight.” 

Coach Robertson takes no stock in im- 
ports: he molded his tricky ball handlers, 
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who seldom try long shots, entirely from 
Illinois boys, mostly from Peoria. The 
first team, called “The Famous Five,” is 
made up of Dar Hutchins, 6 foot 4 center, 
who has a part-time job in a downtown 
office and is outstanding at making one- 
handed “Betsy” shots; Ted Panish, part- 
time elevator operator; Charles Orsborn, 
a part-time department-store clerk; Ken- 
neth Olson, a busboy in a cafeteria; and 
Carl Schunk, who labors for General Foods 
in the summer. 

Scholastically, all these players rank 
high. Bradley Tech still rates as its prime 
objective the educational aims of Mrs. 
Lydia Bradley, who founded the college 
in 1897. Athletes and non-athletes alike 
receive exceptionally well-rounded instruc- 
tion for an institution so small; besides 
required courses in cultural fields like 
history and Latin, there are practical 
classes dealing with such subjects as air- 
craft, Diesel engines, air navigation, “Con- 
temporary World,” and “Training for the 
Public Service.” These will belong to 
Bradley after the basketball material fades 
—when the team ceases to attract 500,000 
radio listeners in Illinois, and when Peoria 
theater managers no longer show pictures 
of Bradley’s victories as feature attractions. 


{ Reports from various states indicate 
that basketball—which a year ago led 
all American sports with an estimated 
80,000,000 paid admissions—is booming 
this year more prosperously than ever, 





Hutchins, one of Bradley’s best 
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both in number of spectators and players. 
A recent survey of high schools with 400 
or more students showed that 95 per cent 
had basketball teams, compared with 55 
per cent with football teams. 

Besides Bradley in Peoria, particularly 
hot centers of college basketball—where 
the sport enjoys a major status—are the 
University of Kansas, Butler and De Pauw 
(Indiana) , Rhode Island State, St. Joseph’s 
(Philadelphia) , and the New York teams 
—St. John’s, City College, and Long 
Island University. In Utah, 700 Mormon 
teams are playing for a league champion- 
ship. Ned Irish’s intersectional double- 
headers in New York City are consistently 
playing to full houses—attendance up 15 
per cent from a year ago. 


Bowl by Bowl 
Football’s holiday dishes, Jan. 2: 


Rose Bowl: Southern California 7, Duke 
3, before 91,000 in Pasadena, Calif. Until 
the final quarter, the Blue Devils appeared 
to have kept intact an unscored-upon un- 
defeated record, thanks to Eric Tipton’s 
kicking, passing, running, and tackling, 
and Tony Ruffa’s field goal. A desperation 
pass in the last minute won the game for 
the Trojans. 





Sugar Bowl: Texas Christian 15, Car- 
negie Tech 7, before a capacity crowd of 
52,000 packed into Tulane Stadium, New 
Orleans. Undefeated T.C.U. trailed at the 
half for the first time all season, 6-7. But 
thereafter the two Super All-Americans, 
Davey O’Brien and Ki Aldrich (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 12, 1938) , took entire charge. 
O’Brien heaved a 42-yard touchdown pass 
and place-kicked a 19-yard field goal; Ald- 
rich, showing no effects of his recently 
ulcered eye, broke through Carnegie 
Tech’s line consistently, intercepted a pass, 
and tackled a man racing in the open for 
a touchdown. 


Orange Bowl: Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 
0 in Miami, before a full house of 32,000 
including Fred Snite, Chicago’s “Boy in 
the Iron Lung.” The 82-degree heat, a 
flock of penalties, and Oklahoma’s weak 
attack turned the only bowl game of the 
day between two undefeated teams into a 
drab one-sided walkaway. Capt. Bowden 
Wyatt, Tennessee’s star end, preserved his 
reputation as an unfailing point getter. 
When one of his kicks was blocked, he 
recovered the ball and got the extra point 
by running for it; later, Wyatt split the 
uprights with a 21-yard field goal. 


Cotton Bowl: St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech 
13, in Dallas. 


Sun Bowl: Utah 26, New Mexico 0, in 
El Paso. 


“Charity” Bowl: West 14, East 0, in 
San Francisco for the benefit of the 
Shriners Crippled Children’s Hospital. 
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They Say Florida Is Beautiful 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


I is a favorite contention of theat- 
rical producers that no one can tell 
anything about a play until it has actu- 
ally been produced. This, of course, is 
the sheerest nonsense and on a par with 
various other of their beliefs, perhaps 
chief of which is the conviction that if 
the critics were more lenient with bad 
plays the public, presumably unable to 
tell bad plays when it saw them, would 
be induced to flock to the box-offices in 
enormous numbers and make whopping 
successes of all of them. Anyone who 
can’t recognize the merit or demerit of 
a play from a reading of it in manu- 
script has no business in the theater 
and should promptly insert himself into 
short pants again and go back to school. 

What is sometimes much more diffi- 
cult than appraising the quality of a 
play before it has been produced is— 
even in the instance of the professional 
critic—appraising the quality after it 
has been produced. A case in point is 
Stanley Young’s biographical study of 
George Noel Gordon Byron, Bricut 
Reseu.* As staged, directed, and acted 
at the Lyceum it impresses one as 
being a starchy, feeble, talky, and 
dull job, full of sound and fury and 
signifying only that Mr. Young’s hero’s 
real name must have been William 
Jennings Byron. So much for theatrical 
criticism of it. But dramatic criticism, 
penetrating with some difficulty into 
and behind the afflictive incompetence 
of the production, can’t be too sure that 
Mr. Young’s play isn’t rather better 
than it seems to be. One can discern in 
it, through the damp fog, at least slight 
qualities that the presentation obscures. 
That it is far from a satisfactory script, 
even a theatrical producer could easily 
tell. That it would inevitably prove a 
failure, almost anyone should have been 
able to foretell. But, just the same, un- 
less I am more than usually mistaken, 
it isn’t the complete botch that the 
production makes it out to be. Produc- 
tion or no production, it doesn’t take a 
critical sleuth to appreciate that any 
play which at this late day offers such 
rococo lines as a clandestine and flus- 
tered hussy’s “Where shall I go?” at the 
sound of a third party’s approach and 
her Lothario host’s “Quickly, in there!”, 
can’t be a play worth very much. But 
production or no production, it also 
doesn’t take a critical sleuth to appreci- 








*Withdrawn after seven performances. 


ate that even if the play were a good 
one it would stand blessed little chance 
of proving itself with an actor who 
throughout the evening indicates By- 
ron’s resolute determination by impetu- 
ously crossing his arms over his bosom, 
with the ladies and gentlemen of Mel- 
bourne House played by mimes evi- 
dently under the impression that it is 
the old Hoffman House, and with the 
kind of stage direction that permits 
actors invariably to indicate their senti- 
mental stirrings by passionate blink- 
ings of their eyelids. 


"The production of Thornton Wil- 
der’s Tue Mercuant OF YONKERS is ap- 
parently predicated on the theory that 
outmoded situations and jests, which 
in 1939 costumes and stage décor would 
promptly put an audience to sleep, im- 
mediately become acceptably hilarious 
if offered in those of 1880. Derived from 
a farce written by Johann Nestroy 
about a hundred years ago and one that 
in the meantime had already been 
paraphrased at least a hundred times, 
the current edition presents the usual 
depressing spectacle which results from 
the sentimental theatrical presumption 
that all you need do to convert a tire- 
some old joke into a rip-roaring one is 
frankly and a bit wistfully to admit it 
is a tiresome old joke. 

I, for one, notoriously an inhospitable 
mule, stubbornly fail to find myself 
reacting properly to these hypothetical 
bustle-busters. I am no longer an in- 
controllable roarer at characters who 
hide in wardrobes and under tables, at 
Mrs. Levi speaking with an Irish 
brogue, at the old female servant who 
periodically wanders distractedly out 
of the confused scene muttering “The 
Lord have mercy on us!”, at the suitors 
who have only $1.45 between them to 
buy their lady-love dinner, at the hum- 
ble clerk mistaken for a man of wealth 
and position, at the joke about the life 
line being so long it runs clear off an 
old boy’s hand, at such humorous phi- 
losophies as money being like manure 
because the more you spread it around 
the more good it does, and at other 
such moxies of long bygone days. That 
is, I am no longer an incontrollable 
roarer at them unless the management 
fuels me coincider ‘ally and constantly 
with ethyl alcohol, if then. Unfortu- 
nately, the management on this 0c- 
casion was remiss. 
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Topper’s troubles: Roland Young 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Proper Topper: Heckled 
by Ghost, This time He Takes 
a Trip to Monte Carlo 


The accepted date for the birth of the 
movies is 1895. Within a few years of that 
date Georges Méliés, first directorial genius 
of the new industry, had discovered the 
motion-picture camera’s independence of 
reality. In fathering the multiple exposure, 
slow- and rapid-motion photography, and 
the trick shots that made inanimate ob- 
jects appear to move on the screen, the 
French director established the possibili- 
ties of the new medium. 

In recent years Hollywood has shunned 
the supernatural as chancy stuff for screen 
entertainment. In 1937, the success of Hal 
Roach’s “Topper” proved that, with trick 
photography and a light touch, even ghost- 
ly goings-on were not necessarily macabre. 
But wary of audience reaction, Roach had 
cautiously limited the film’s spirit phe- 
homena to some 30 manifestations. In its 
sequel, Topper Takes A Trip, the producer 
doubles the hocus-pocus content. It seems 
he was right the first time. 

Based on the Thorne Smith novel of the 
same name, “Topper” was the fantastic 
saga of the carefree Kerbys—George (Cary 
Grant) and Marion (Constance Bennett) 
—who died in an automobile crash and 
decided that they should have one or two 
good deeds to their credit before present- 
ing themselves at the Pearly Gates. The 
spooky couple, aided by their handy ability 
to materialize at will, undertook to re- 
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embarrassed, Billie Burke aghast 


move the proper Mr. Topper (Roland 
Young) from under the thumb of his flut- 
tery wife (Billie Burke) . 

The new Topper film 
sleight-of-camera chapter in the timid 
banker’s rejuvenation. Originally this 
script was written by Eddie Moran and 
Jack Jevne with both George and Marion 
functioning as the dei decidedly ex ma- 
china. But Cary Grant was unavailable, 
and the script was hastily rewritten with 
George moved on to a presumably higher 
plane, leaving Marion alone with the job 
of preventing Mrs. Topper from divorcing 


her husband. 


adds another 


Marion’s current adventures in the third 
and fourth dimensions occur principally in 
Paris, where Topper, under her ghostly 
and sometimes galling guidance, breaks the 
bank at Monte Carlo, pummels a titled 
gigolo (Alexander D’Arcy) who has de- 
signs on Mrs. Topper, breaks out of a jail, 
and is eventually reunited with his wife. 

While the film ends in a manner that 
doesn’t preclude a sequel to this sequel, 
the overworked Kerbys should now be 
allowed to rest in peace. Although Roy 
Seawright’s trick camera work is frequently 
amusing, its effectiveness diminishes with 
repetition. On the other hand, with addi- 
tional dialogue by Corey Ford and under 
Norman MclLeod’s direction, Roland 
Young and a good supporting cast help 
make “Topper Takes a Trip” more than 
passably entertaining—particularly for 
those who missed its bag of tricks the 
first time. 





Sinclair Lewis, Actor 


As long ago as 1919 Sinclair Lewis wrote 
“Hobohemia” for the stage. But when his 
famous novels were turned into plays, he 
usually relied on the aid of more experi- 
enced playwrights. For the last several 
years, however, the first American to win 
the Nobel Prize for literature has become 
increasingly interested in the theater. 

Last summer, at Cohasset, Mass., Lewis 
revised the adaptation of his novel “It 
Can’t Happen Here” and cast himself in 
the leading role. The New York critics 
eyed his debut as an actor amiably but 
hesitated to pronounce literature’s loss 
Actors Equity’s gain. Nevertheless “The 
Prodigal Parents”—his last book—will re- 
main his last until Lewis’ new star has run 
its course. 

During the past two years the novelist 
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Wide World 


Director Gribble and Fay Wray watch Sinclair Lewis rehearse 
with Flora Campbell in his new play, ‘Angela Is Twenty-T wo’ 











has written two as yet unproduced plays. 
A third, “Angela Is Twenty-two”—writ- 
ten with advisory assistance from Fay 
Wray—first saw the footlights last week at 
Columbus, Ohio, under the direction of 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble. With the 53- 
year-old author in the leading role, the 
play will tour the Main Streets of the 
Middle West for some time before trying 
its luck on Broadway. 

“Angela Is Twenty-two” is concerned 
with the emotional disturbances of a 51- 
year-old physician who is married to a 
22-year-old girl (Flora Campbell). But 
Columbus audiences were evidently less 
concerned with this than with the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the novelist-playwright in 
person. A vociferous first-night audience 
gave the nervous Lewis ten curtain calls. 

Columbus critics were less impressed. 
While they subordinated comment on the 
play itself to discussion of the celebrity in 
their midst, the critics doubted its Broad- 
way appeal. For Lewis’ performance, the 
focus of their attention, they made excep- 
tions in view of his inexperience: 

Kenneth D. Toill, Ohio State Journal: 
“After all, he is a beginner in the art, al- 
most as raw a beginner as a high-school 
boy (and almost as scared last night) .” 

William S. Cunningham, Columbus Citi- 
zen: “Mr. Lewis is a better writer than 
he is an actor, a better novelist than he is 
a playwright.” 

Samuel T. Wilson, Columbus Dispatch: 
“The highest tribute that can be paid to 
him as a beginner is this—if his perform- 
ance is uneven, it still is never lacking in 
interest.” 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Gorne Piaces (Warner Brothers): This 
is another screen version of the popular 
stage play “The Hottentot” and the eques- 
trian misadventures of a sporting-goods 
salesman (Dick Powell) who masquerades 


Eugene F. Glaman finishing a canvas of prizewinning rams, and her painting of a bull 


as a famous gentleman jockey. Innocuous 
and amiable, the familiar comedy is aided 
by a lively score, Louis Armstrong and his 
trumpet, and a brief specialty by Maxine 
Sullivan, Negro swingstress. Anita Louise, 
Allen Jenkins, Harold Huber, Walter Cat- 
lett. 


Tuere’s THat Woman Acain (Colum- 
bia): a sequel to last year’s comedy-thriller 
“There’s Always a Woman,” with Virginia 
Bruce replacing Joan Blondell as the dumb 
but beautiful blonde who helps and hinders 
her detective husband (Melvyn Douglas) . 
The sleuthing couple’s new adventures, in- 
volving jewel thieves and murder, are al- 
most as brisk and entertaining as the old. 
Margaret Lindsay, Paul Harvey, Tom Du- 
gan. 


ForsippeN Music (World Pictures) : 
Music is banned in a mythical kingdom un- 
til an American reporter (Jimmy Durante) 
and an exiled tenor (Richard Tauber) stage 
a musical uprising. The resulting satire on 
dictatorship is mildly entertaining. 





ART 





Easels, Moos, Squeals: 
a Chicago Woman’s Art School 
Thrives in Stockyards 


Surprised employes of the Union Stock- 
yards in Chicago looked up from their 
work one day last September to gape at a 
group of art students who trooped down 
to the pens, set up their easels, and began 
to paint pictures of the lowing, squealing, 
baaing inmates. 

Despite the all-pervading reek and dis- 
tracting cacophony of the animals, the 
students persevered day by day; when the 
annual International Livestock Exhibition 
rolled around (Newsweek, Dec. 12) they 
had a fine collection of paintings to exhibit, 


and by the turn of the year the Glaman 
School of Animal Painting was one of the 
most popular courses accredited by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

As a small girl in the 1870s Eugenie 
Glaman, founder of the school, herded 
sheep on a Kansas ranch. “I watched over 
them and became friends with them,” she 
says. But it was natural talent that led her 
to make sketches of her woolly playmates, 
and by the time she was ready for school 
her father, Henry Fish (of the well-known 
New York family) , decided to give her an 
art education. 

The year 1894 was a big one for Eugenie 
Fish: She became Eugenie Glaman by 
marrying a childhood sweetheart, and she 
entered the Chicago Art Institute, where 
she was to spend six years—always paint- 
ing animals. 

In 1900, Mrs. Glaman went to Paris to 
study under the animal sculptor Frémiet 
and the painter Lawton Parker. She 
sketched lions and tigers in the Jardin des 
Plantes Zoo, found that Millet’s sheep 
were just “fine color spots in his enchant- 
ing decorations,” and later discovered that 
the rams and ewes of the renowned Land- 
seer had vacant, soulless faces. This re- 
solved her to try and make animals’ faces 
look more alive. She did; in 1903 she 
won her first big prize—for her “Old Sheep 
Fold,” now owned by the city of Chicago. 
Since then, prizes and sales have been 
numerous. 

Through the years, Mrs. Glaman_ has 
spent a great deal of time with animals. 
She never misses a stock show and some 
years ago went through a period when she 
hauled home unwary alley cats for models. 
Of these, sadly enough, only one grizzled 
veteran now remains. Most heartbreaking 
of all was the time when her studio neigh- 
bors made her get rid of two sheep she 
kept on the premises. But now, with the 
whole Union Stockyards at her disposal 
every day but Sunday, she’s happy again. 

Stockyards officials, though accustomed 
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DOOMSDAY WAS A FIZZLE! 














“The world will end in the year One Theusand.” 
So said the prophets. But nothing happened. 

America, too, has its gloomy prophets. Has 
had them always. A railroad to the Pacific 
was a'silly day dream...the telegraph a play- 
thing ...the horseless carriage a toy for 


fools. But all their clamor could not stem the 


Every golden 


wheels of progress... wheels kept moving by 
the eagerness and vision of our pioneers. 
Today the spinning wheels of progress run 
more smoothly and travel everywhere...sing- 
ing a song of cheer heard ’round the world 
—a promise of ample rewards to Americans 
with faith in themselves. 
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to think of their animals merely as poten- 
tial steaks, roasts, and chops, have coop- 
erated surprisingly well with Eugenie 
Glaman and her school. They have set 
aside a spacious room in the Exchange 
Building as a studio, apparently on the 
theory that what’s food for the Amer- 
ican stomach is also a treat to the Amer- 
ican eye. 


Children and War 


What mentally ill children think about 
is revealed to psychiatrists who analyze 
their paintings and drawings in search of 
psychoses. What mentally healthy New 
York children think about is currently re- 
vealed to art experts and sociologists by a 
Federal Art Gallery-WPA exhibition of 
211 works by youngsters of 16 and under 
from all over the city. 

Underprivileged children from settle- 
ment houses, boys’ clubs, orphanages, and 
schools contributed some startlingly vivid 
paintings and statues of Bowery bums, 
East Side street scenes, and even one ago- 
nizingly accurate auto accident. But the 
most obvious feature was the apparent 
fixation of the juvenile mind concerning 
war, particularly air raids. No fewer than 
27 paintings dealt with the subject. 

Pleased at what they considered evi- 
dence of social consciousness on the part 
of their youthful charges, WPA teachers 
and executives lumped the battle pictures 
together and publicized them as the “anti- 
war” group, while New York critics agreed 
that that section of the show—which 
closes next week—showed advanced social 
thought. But some skeptics pointed out: 
(1) that most of the “antiwar” scenes 
were painted with obvious relish; (2) that 
youngsters have always loved to “draw 
big,” with panoramas of fire, smoke, ex- 
plosions, and other assorted forms of de- 
struction; (3) that the youthful “antiwar” 
artists, rather than facing facts, have real- 
ly harnessed the vivid imagination of 
childhood to avidly read dispatches about 
bloodshed in Spain and China. 








MUSIC 


Even Tibbett’s Off Key, 
Researcher Tells Washington 
Meeting of Music Teachers 





Everyone sings off key—even stars of 
concert and opera. Using Lawrence Tib- 
bett as example, Dr. Harold Seashore, a 
music professor at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., proved this assertion 
last week when he showed slides of the 
sound waves of Tibbett’s voice to 1,000 
music teachers in Washington, D. C.—del- 
egates to the 60th annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association. But 
Dr. Seashore told them that singing off 





13-year-old Harold Abrams’ painting in the WPA’s ‘antiwar’ exhibit 


pitch is no disgrace; rather it is a compli- 
ment, for “vibrato” singing (a deviation 
from the exact note) constitutes tonal art- 
istry. Dr. Seashore explained that teachers 
should not try to hold their pupils to ab- 
solute exactness, because it is an impossibil- 
ity and would ruin tone quality. 

Tackling the convention’s more serious 
business, Dr. Walter Damrosch explained 
the principles of his recently announced 
plan for a National Bureau of Fine Arts 
which would “make America alive to art.” 

Though the convention applauded Dam- 
rosch, the next day it voted opposition to 
any Federal plan which might bring free 
music instruction to those able to pay for it, 
or any further move by the government to 
compete with its own music-teaching activ- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Benny Goodman and Joseph Szigeti 
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WPA Federal Art Project £ 
n 
ities, “Maladministration” in WPA music 
projects was criticised, and Edwin Hughes ( 
of New York, M.T.N.A. president, said such I 
projects were successful only when directors . 
cooperated with local music teachers. : 
] 
a 
Benny Goodman, Classicist . 
Last January a tall, shy young man = 
wearing glasses played his clarinet in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, to the accompani- - 
ment of shouts, whistles, and the thunder- 
ous stamping of feet. Benny Goodman had 
made his way into an inner sanctum of N 
higher music—but as a swing artist giving 
an exhibition to excite jitterbugs. Next B 
week he returns to the same concert hall, 
and this time the patter of politely gloved 
hands will welcome his appearance—as a 2 
concert artist of classical music.* ai 
In this year’s Carnegie appearance Ben- » 
ny will leave behind his hot cats and per- es 
form as a guest artist with Joseph Szigeti, Y. 
the famous Hungarian violinist. They will - 
play a work never before performed any- mi 
where—and written especially for them by = 
Béla Barték, the Hungarian composer. It ™ 
is a rhapsody in two movements—each B. 
lasting five minutes—for clarinet and vio- me 
lin, with piano accompaniment. = 
It is not unusual for Szigeti to give 4 4. 
new work its world premiére. Last month An 
he played Ernest Bloch’s new concerto for wd 
the first time (Newsweek, Dec. 19), and the 
in the past he has had many composers— age 
among them Busoni, Harty, Casella, Bar- = 
tok, and Ysaye—dedicate their composi A 
tions to him. ads 
—_— ace 
*Goodman made his public debut as 4 boo 
classical artist last November at Town Hall, dep 
New York, playing Mozart’s clarinet quintet tha 





in A major with the Budapest String Quartet. 
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RECORD WEEK 


Balletomanes, with interest stirred by 
several companies on tour (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 10), have created a heavy demand 
for ballet music. Among the new record 
releases are several which make valuable 
additions to the repertoire of the art: 


CuarrieR—Cotillon. (London Philhar- 
monic and Antal Dorati. Two 12-inch 
Columbia records, $3.25.) Colorful music 
from a not-so-often performed “modern” 
ballet 

Devises—Coppélia. (Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra and Arthur Fiedler. One 12- 
inch Victor record, $1.50.) Gay music for 
a toy-shop doll who came to life to be- 
fuddle the toymaker and a harassed lover. 


Nicuts AT THE Battet—Chopin, Tchai- 
kovsky, Borodin, Delibes. and others. 
(Symphony Orchestra and Walter Goehr. 
Four 12-inch Victor records, $5.50.) A 
completely delightful and entertaining al- 
bum containing a cross section of ballet 
music of all moods and all schools—a 
natural for a ballet ‘over. 


Tcnaikovsky—Tne Swan Lake. (Lon- 
don Philharmonic ara Antal Dorati. Four 
12-inch Columbia records, $6.) This ver- 
sion, though not complete, contains much 
more of the music from the well-known 
tragic ballet than the previous recordings 
and is performed with understanding 9rd 
definition. 





RELIGION 





Economic Freeze-Out: 
New Yorker Finds Anti-Jewish 
Bias in Employment 


Every year, 2,000,000 persons find jobs 
through private employment agencies in 
New York State. Uncounted others fail 
to get work because they don’t fit the 
customary requirements—age, education, 
experience, personality. Last week an in- 
vestigator soughi, to prove that the weed- 
ing-out process went even further. Specifi- 
caliy, he accused employment agencies of 
bias against Jews. 

J. X. Cohen, chairman of the American 
Jewish Congress’ commission on economic 
problems, marshaled his evidence in a 
47-page pamphlet. Since nearly half of 
America’s 4,000,000 Jews are concentrated 
in New York City, he focused his gaze on 
the metropolis. To get = clear picture of 
agencies’ policies, he studied their ad- 
vertising. 

Anti-Semitic discrimination in agency 
ads usudfly reflects business conditions, 
according to Cohen. It was low in the 
boom years 1918 and 1928, high in the 
depression years 1921 and 1932—proof 
that Jews are hit first when jobs are 








How Long Would It Take 
You To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


O MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and make the 

glass; to blow and etch the bulb. To mine the tungsten, 
hammer it into a ductile wire, draw it finer than a human 
hair, coil it into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
chape it for the base. 


Even after all the parts were made, it would take you hours 
to assemble them and evacuate the bulb by hand. And yet, in 
less than 15 minutes, the average American workman can earn 
enough to buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? It is 
possible for the same reason that you can, today, buy hun- 
dreds of other manufactured products that would be un- 
obtainable if made by hand. Modern machinery, driven by 
electricity, has made it possible to turn out millions of prod- 
ucts at low cost. If made by hand, few would be sold— 
their cost would be prohibitive. But because these products 
are made by machinery, millions of people can buy them, 
and so thousands of new jobs have been created. That is why 
there are 8 million factory jobs today, whereas fifty years 
ago there were only 4 million. 


General Electric, by constantly making electricity more useful, 
is helping you obtain the products you want at low cost— 
is helping to create thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
bundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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LAW STENO., res. Bklyn pref., 3 yrs. 
dept. exy., to 3U yrs., Chr 33U 
LAW STENO., fiduciary rec. Bank Trust 
exp., college, alert, to 3U, Prot.. .$3U 
LAW OFFICE FILE CLERK, some exp., 
college grad., attractive, personal- 

ity, to 28 yrs., Prot....sesses + -$30 
PERSONNEL WOMAN, emp.oy’t agency 
exp., 23 to 28 yrs., altractive..$23-23 
ST«“NO., Essex Co. res., 23-35 YES» cole 
lege, rapid, Protestant 23 
TYPisT, nile clerk, relief swid., “Brok- 
erage exp., to 28 yrs., Prot. s0<0a® 
STENO., Brokerage statistical “exp., 
YS yrs., Christian .ecccccscecces "23 
BURR. BKPRS. (6) recent Bank XD.» 
opportunity, to 30 yrs., Chr $ 5 
STENVU., statistical exp., college, young, 
attractive, Chr to e239 
ag Y STENO., Swbd relief, Stat'l typ- 
, Uptown, 27-30 yrs., Chr. .$23-25 
BTE io., Bank auditing on. 
young, Christian to $100 mo, 
S1ENO., rap. »Bklyn, Ang-S,Chr.$v0 mo, 
COMP, (2) Rapia, Heavy exp., Chr.$20 
AUTO POLICY RAT&K & "TYPIST, 
must know manual, figure canceila- 
tions and return premiums. .$15-320 
STENO., rapid, attr., ruture, Prot. -$19 
BKKPG mach. ops., 6 mo. to 1 yr. exp., 
H.S.gr.,2U-21 yrs., Sngle, Chr.$85 mo. 
STENU., Met. & Sub. fire exp., familiar 
with ‘endorsements, rapid, Prot. .318 
STENOS., rapid H.S. & poenet, school 
grads., 2U-21 yrs., Prot $75 mo. 
SIENO, Ass’t Bkpr.,exp.,att., fut.315-18 
SWBD. exp. vic L. I. City, attr. --$15 
JR. STENO., 3 mo exp., rapid, “very 


course, iz- 18 yrs., e 
ADDING mach. GPERS. knidg. Biupe ” 
financial exp., Yng., Prot 
N. my R. OPER. financial exp. 


OLICITORS. 
—- Future, Perm. .$2 ’ Day & Comm. 


Closed Monday see Tuesday's ad. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


, From The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Typical of job agency ads 
protested by the Jews 


(25) Attr., 











scarce. Because of Nazi propaganda, says 
Cohen, it is now more widespread than 
ever before. 

The approach is always indirect, the 
author declares. The original device was 
insertion of the phrase “Christian firm” 
in agencies’ advertised job listings. A few 
years ago the specification became simply 
“Christian.” Now the fashion is swinging 
strongly to “Anglo-Saxon,” with some 
mention of “Nordic.” But the word or 
phrase always conveys the same idea— 
that Jewish applicants are not welcome. 

Thirty-four of the 90 agencies Cohen 
investigated admitted use of such phrases; 
nearly all excused themselves on the ground 
that employers demand Christians. Em- 


Ready for testing: 


ployers in turn offered various reasons: 
they said Jewish workers could not get 
along with non-Jewish employes; that 
Jewish girls were not hired as waitresses 
because they didn’t like to serve non- 
kosher food; that “their arms are too 
short” to handle office machines. 

All this makes it clear to Cohen why so 
many Jewish women masquerade as “Gen- 
tiles” by wearing pendant crosses—a “pro- 
tective charm against discrimination.” He 
laments: “Our pity . . . should go out to 
these misguided young girls who, if I may 
speak in Christian fashion, have found the 
burden of the cross of their existence too 
great for weak, young shoulders to bear.” 





AVIATION 





20,000 Feet in the Air: 
First Commercial Ship Built 
for Substratosphere 


In 1920 Maj. R. W. Schroeder of the 
Army,* unconscious and eyes frozen, spun 
helplessly in his plane from 36,020 feet to 
a scant 1,800 before he regained his senses 
and pulled his ship’s nose up. But despite 
his oxygen-supply accident, Major Schroe- 
der had touched the lower regions of the 
stratosphere and bolstered scientific theory 
by recording big gains in airplane speed 
and efficiency at high altitudes. 

Since then, worldwide military aviation 
experiments directed at carrying war to 
new heights have borne practical peace- 
time fruits. During the past year United 
States Army tests have yielded practical 
methods of sealing conditioned sea-level- 
pressure atmosphere into the cabins of 
high-flying planes, removing a big stum- 
bling block. 

Last week, in Seattle, Boeing officials 
watched a tractor haul out for tests the 
first commercial ship designed to tackle 





*Now a vice president of United Air Lines. 
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the substratosphere in regular flights, 
Their product is a giant plane with 107. 
foot wingspread, room for 33 passengers, 
and equipped with four big 1,100-horse. 
power engines in its single wing. The 
“Stratoliner’s” sealed pressure cabin—the 
first in commercial aviation—will step up 
commercial flying levels from 13,000 to 
20,000 feet. This will enable the ship to 
avoid many storms and speed 240 miles 
an hour with her engines delivering an easy 
2,500 sera piston 





Fool-Proof Fuel Tank 


A chronic cause of plane designers’ head- 
aches are fuel tanks. Built in queer twisted 
shapes to fit in wings and other odd stow- 
age spaces, they crack easily from motor 
vibration; before proper alloys were hit on, 
many experimental tank metals reacted 
chemically with the gasoline, producing 
various weird results. Now the Glenn L, 
Martin Co. of Baltimore announces a 
headache powder for harried designers: 
tanks of cloth impregnated with a rubber 
compound. Vibration-proof, these have an 
added grim advantage: machine-gun bul- 
lets which tear great rips in metal tanks 
only make small slits in cloth ones. 


Hedge-Hopping Hegira 

Last week and this, a strange assort- 
ment of mechanical birds flew south. Some 
of their pilots navigated with road maps; 
others flocked like sheep behind a bell- 
wether pilot lucky enough to have a re- 
liable compass; still others followed rail- 
road tracks, and some swarmed in “con- 
voys” organized by light-plane manufac- 
turers. 

They were men and women amateur 
flyers, bound for the annual Miami air 
maneuvers Jan. 6-7-8. For while profes- 
sionals consider the Miami racing no great 
shakes, Florida sun and congenial social 
life with other part-time airmen are strong 
southern magnets for the hedge-hoppers. 


the giant new Boeing 307 ‘Stratoliner’ 
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Pilgrimage of Learning: 
Big Range of Shoptalk Traded 
at Teachers’ Conventions 


During last week’s holidays teachers 
from every state in the union converged 
on convention cities and swapped great 
doses of shoptalk. Some interesting 
snatches: 


Language 

In New York, at the 55th convention 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 2,500 members talked about 
words. Dr. Louise Pound, University of 
Nebraska English professor and incoming 
president of the association, noted a ten- 
dency to “raucous and terse” speech. Thus 
the slang words “absquatulate” (popular 
100 years ago) and “skedaddle” (Civil 
War vintage) have given way to their 
1938 equivalent, “scram.” Prof. Lorenzo 
D. Turner, English-department chief of 
Fisk University,. Nashville, Tenn., traced 
400 American Negro colloquialisms back 
to African dialects. Examples: “jumbo” 
for elephant; “goober” for peanut; “tote” 
for carry; “buckra” for white man. Elda 
A. Baumann of the University of Wiscon- 
sin lectured on “Pronunciation of German 
Surnames in Potosi, Wisconsin.” 

The high mark in academic thorough- 
ness was reached by Prof. Atcheson L. 
Hench of the University of Virginia, who 
read a five-page paper on a single term— 
“start-naked.” Derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon term “stert,” meaning tail, the word 
still signifies “naked to the tail” or “com- 
pletely nude.” But it has been corrupted 
to the commonly used “stark-naked.” The 
original “start-naked” survives only in 
backward areas of the American South. 

German. The sole discordant nete at 
the New York meeting came from an 
affliated group, the American Association 
of Teachers of German. The delegates 
emphatically defeated a resolution of 
sympathy for “teachers who are victims 
of fanaticism in Germany.” Some mem- 
bers of the New York City unit, largest 
and most strongly anti-Nazi bloc in the 
association, immediately laid plans to 
sever it from the parent body. 


Reading 


The American Library Association con- 
vention in Chicago opened cheerfully. Re- 
porting a survey of 35 cities of more than 
100,000 population, Secretary Carl H. 
Milam announced Americans’ reading in 
1988 was more extensive than in 1937. 
Chief reasons for increased popularity of 
public libraries were unemployment and 
bigger library budgets. 

Having considered the past, the asso- 
ciation turned quickly to the future. For- 
est B. Spaulding of Des Moines declared 





“That ‘water’ in the road 
is a genuine MIRAGE!” 



























































VERY motorist has noticed an apparently wet place on 
the paved road far ahead. What looks like a rain pud- 
dle, vanishes when you come nearer. Sometimes you see 
a car reflected in the “water,” as in the illustration above. 

This illusion is a true mirage and is caused in the same 
way as the desert or marine mirage. This diagram from 
the New Merriam-Webster shows 





HOW MIRAGES ARE CAUSED 























The heat from the ground produces 
a layer of warm air of varying density that 


acts somewhat asa mirror, so that a ray of light 
‘ from an elevated object P, passing down through the 





* higher denser layers, is successively refrected so that it 
is concave upwards at A. The observer (0) therefore, 
sees P at P’ apparently inverted and reflected from water. 


This is just one of the hundreds of complete explanations 
of things you encounter in everyday experience, which are 
shown in this greatest of all single-reference volumes. 

When you wonder about the cause of the rainbow, how 
the electric or gas refrigerator works, how steel is made 
4 from iron, why an airplane flies, what vitamins are, etc., 

fs etc., you can turn with confidence to WEBSTER’S NEW IN- 

"| TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition. Its thousands 
mM of encyclopedic articles cover all the topics your children 
¢ ask about, and subjects about which 
you yourself want more information. 
207 of the world’s leading authorities 
bring you up to date on business, law, 
architecture, manufacturing, medicine, 
aviation, radio, coins, birds, music, 
and thousands of other subjects. And, 
in addition, the New Merriam-Webster 
gives you more complete and authori- 
tative ‘‘dictionary information’’—spell- 
ings, pronunciations, definitions, ety- 
mologies—than any other reference 
book. Your bookdealer will be glad to 
show it. Mail coupon for FREE BOOK- 
LET: “The New Merriam-Webster: What 
It Will Do For You.” G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Dept. 217, Springfield, Mass. 


VISIT THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER EXHIBITS 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1939 
GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Look for the circular trade-mark. It identi- 
fies the famous genuine Webster — the 
Merriam-Webster. 

Copyright, 1939, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co., Dept. 217 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition—’The New Merriam- 


WEBSTER’S 
Webster: What It Will Do For You.” 
SR AME LORS PUNTER UAL Nome 


DICTIONARY : 8:00) (in ae 
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the A.L.A. would fight for $2,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 in Federal funds for establish- 





ment of rural libraries. If successful, the ° 


drive will be a boon to the 40,000,000 
Americans who now have no way of ob- 
taining free books. 


Speech 

The 500 specialists who met in Cleveland 
for the 23rd convention of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech heard a 
frank sizing-up of their attempts to cure 
stuttering. Dr. George A. Kopp, speech- 
clinic director at Wayne University, De- 
troit, asserted: “We are professional jit- 
terbugs in regard to stuttering. We don’t 
know what to believe . . . One year we are 
impressed with one theory, next year an- 
other theory—and we all agree to dis- 
agree. Putting it bluntly, we are all stutter- 
ing about the methods for treatment of 
stuttering . . . In ten years ... I have never 
been able to completely cure a single case 
of stuttering.” 

A few minutes earlier, Dr. Mack D. 
Steer, Purdue University speech clinician, 
had submitted a report on the man who 
never stutters, Adolf Hitler. Dr. Steer ex- 
hibited a graph charting voice vibrations in 
one of the Fiihrer’s recorded speeches. In-a 
typical sentence, Hitler’s voice vibrated 
228 times a second—eight vibrations higher 
than the “usual frequency” for anger. The 
effect was to stun the No. 1 Nazi’s listeners 
to the verge of hypnosis: “Hitler frequent- 
ly reaches a condition bordering on hys- 
teria ... It is this high pitch and its accom- 
panying emotion that puts the German peo- 
ple in a passive state.” 


Professors 

Representing 14,500 faculty members in 
525 colleges, delegates to the meeting of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors in Chicago added a new twist to their 
perennial goals—academic freedom, better 
preparation of teachers, and a voice for the 
faculty in college government. A committee 
urged that the association extend its scope 
in these fields to cover secondary and ele- 
mentary schoolteachers as well as college 
professors. Backing the proposal, Dr. An- 
ton J. Carlson of the University of Chicago 
declared: “There is no difference in the 
method of teaching a subject in a high 
school or college—it is often rotten in both 
cases.” 





Pitcher-Prexy 


Two years ago, serious-minded students 
at the University of Texas were disturbed 
by news that Dana X. Bible, then at the 
University of Nebraska, had been hired as 
Texas’ football coach at $15,000 a year 
—nearly double the salary of Dr. Harry 
Y. Benedict, university president. The 
State Legislature tried to block Bible’s 
appointment but failed because the uni- 
versity athletic department is financially 
independent. H. J. Lutcher Stark, chair- 
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man of the university board of regents 
and No. 1 Texas football fan, had his way. 
Bible stayed. 

In May 1937, at the peak of the fight, 
Dr. Benedict died. Too late, the Legisla- 
ture boosted the presidential salary to 
$17,500. Then the regents began scouting 
for a “big name” to fit the new stipend. 
Last week the regents announced they 
had found the man they wanted—Dr. 
Homer Price Rainey, 42, director of the 
American Youth Commission. 

A 1919 alumnus of Austin College at 
Sherman, Texas, Dr. Rainey started out 
as a professional baseball pitcher. He 
played with Galveston in the Texas 
League, then got an offer to pitch for the 
St. Louis Cardinals. But Rainey decided 
he belonged in education. He studied at 
the University of Chicago, taught educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, and fi- 
nally, in 1931, became president of Buck- 
nell University at Lewisburg, Pa. Four 
years ‘ater he took charge of the American 
Youtn Commission’s five-year study of 
out-of-school youth. 





Fighting Pacifists 


Three years ago, scattered pacifist and 
Leftist groups of college students joined 
hands to form the American Student Ua- 
ion. Their first platform was unequivocal 
denunciation of war in any guise. Last year, 
fearful of Fascism, the union made an ex- 
ception: it barred war in general, but would 
shoulder guns against Fascism. 

Last week the A.S.U.—most of whose of- 
ficers are not students but college alumni— 
completed its swing away from absolute 
pacifism. At the fourth year'y convention 





in New York, delegates representing 20,009 
members turned the meeting into a full. 
fledged rally for President Roosevelt’s de. 
fense program. Swayed by the oratory of 
National Secretary Joseph P. Lash, Colum. 
bia 32, they rejected resolutions condemn- 
ing big army and navy budgets. By a vote 
of 356 to 72, they praised the President’ 
new plan for training of civilian pilots (see 
page 11). 
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Movie Contract Is Prize 


in New RKO-Wrigley Broadcast 
of Dramatic Sketches 


Despite numerous articles promising 
dire misfortune to movie-struck young. 
sters with Hollywood complexes, nearly 
every boy and girl in the teens or just 
out of them hopes some day to hear the 
magic of “Lights! Action! Camera!” Most 
of them get over it. For those who don’t, 
a new radio program—which will bring a 
few of them to the promised land—takes 
the air next week. 

Titled “Gateway to Hollywood,” the 
CBS broadcast is a talent hunt which will 
bring winners something more promising 
than the usual trip to Hollywood with a 
tour around a studio and dinner with a 
favorite star—a six-month contract at 
$125 a week. RKO Radio Pictures will 
conduct the search—under the supervision 
of Jesse L. Lasky—and award the con- 
tract; the Wm. J. Wrigley Jr. Co. is the 
sponsor who will pay the bills. 

From 25 regional centers they will 


Acme 


Children of notables at the convention of the American 
Student Union: (l. to r.) Fred Flanagan, son of Mrs. Hallie Flanagan, 
Federal Theater head; Elinor Simonson, daughter of Lee Simonson, scenic 
designer; Marcia Durant, daughter of Genevieve Taggard, the poet; and 
Anthony Dell, son of Floyd Dell, the novelist 
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choose 25 boys—21 to 27—and 25 girls— 
17 to 23. Eighteen of these will be sent to 
Hollywood to appear in broadcast dra- 
matic sketches with already established 
screen stars in supporting roles. At the 
end of thirteen weeks, the two best con- 
testants will change their names to “Alice 
Eden” and “John Archer”—studio names 
already designated—and receive the con- 
tracts. 


©The motion-picture industry is behind 
another CBS show beginning next week. 
Of the dramatic-variety type, the program 
can call on nearly every star in Holly- 
wood for talent, because the object is to 
raise funds for the Motion Picture Relief 
Fund and its pet project, a home for the 
industry’s needy. The sponsor, the Gulf 
Oil Corp., will pay the usual fees, and per- 
formers will turn the money over to the 
fund. Jack Benny, Joan Crawford, Judy 
Garland, and Reginald Gardiner lead off 


the series. 


€ “Tune-Up Time” is CBS’ third new pro- 
gram for next week. Under Walter O’Keefe 
as master of ceremonies, it will feature 
André Kostelanetz and Kay Thompson 
and her Twelve Rhythm Singers. Weekly 
guest stars will all be musicians. The first 
program offers Mrs. André Kostelanetz— 
Lily Pons. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Pedagogues of the Press: 
Meeting Seeks to Standardize 
Schools of Journalism 


When the nation’s first journalism school 
opened at the University of Missouri in 
1908, many newspaper editors snorted. “A 
good newspaper man is born, not made,” 
they said. 

Nevertheless, by 1912 34 universities 
and colleges were offering journalism 
courses, and the instructors had banded 
into the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. Four years later the same 
organizing group founded the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 

Last week the two associations held their 
annual convention jointly in Topeka, Kan. 
More than 100 delegates sat down in open 
and round-table sessions and considered 
two things: (1) though journalism has 
become a course of study in some 700 
schools, not all the thousands of graduates 
are well trained; (2) most editors still 
think good newspaper men can’t be made 
m college classes. 
To remedy both situations, the conven- 
tions appointed a committee representing 

th newspapers and journalism schools 
to meet in Chicago Jan. 20-21. It will have 
© agree on standards for journalism 
schools, secure newspaper recognition of 
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Colorful new decorations in 
ithe Sunroom Observation Lounge. 





DIESEL- 
POWERED 


BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


The only Diesel-Powered train in service 
between Chicago and the East now takes 
on a new and colorful appeal — making 
this famous train more inviting than ever. 


Smartly designed in appearance and 
appointments—striking in its rich blue, 
gray and gold colorings — it reflects the 
most modern principles of engineering 
design and decoration to a degree that 
has led passengers toremark : “It’s as fine 
a train to ride on as anyone could want!” 


Powered by Diesel for the perfect train 
ride! So smooth and so quiet — it’s like 
gliding! You'll say you never enjoyed 
a more comfortable trip! 


All-Pullman and completely Air-Conditioned— 
featuring Sunroom Observation Lounge Car; 
Private Bedrooms, Drawing Rooms, Compart- 
ments and Section Sleepers; Colonial Diner 
and Club Car. Train Secretary, Barber-Valet, 
Maid-Manicure, Radios. NO EXTRA FARE, 
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schools meeting those standards, and ar- 
rive at some practical plan for employment 
of graduates from accredited schools. 

Beside this the conventions defeated a 
plan to merge the associations, but the 
two will continue joint conventions, meet- 
ing biennially instead of annually. Regional 
meetings will be held in off years. 

Charles L. Allen of Rutgers succeeded 
Edward N. Doan of the University of 
Kansas as president of the A.A.T.J., while 
Vernon McKenzie of the University of 
Washington took over the A.A.S.D.J. pres- 
idential chair from Kenneth E. Olson of 
Northwestern University. 





NEWSPAPER NOTES 


Thirteen-year-old Mac Myers (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 2) can continue to sell The 
Lansing State Journal in Ithaca, Mich., 
without violating the Wage-Hour Act. 
Judge Kelly Searl of the state circuit court 
last week ruled that the law’s child-labor 
prohibitions did not apply to the newsboy. 
Mac, he said, was not a newspaper em- 
ploye but an “independent contractor” 
who paid for the papers and could dispose 
of them as he liked. 


{| South Bend, Ind., became a “one-paper 
town” last week when the 85-year-old 
South Bend News-Times suspended publi- 
cation. Joseph M. Stephenson, editor and 
publisher, explained the paper had been 
losing money since 1931. The South Bend 
Tribune is now the only daily in the city 
of 106,000 inhabitants. 





BOOKS 


Sassoon Saga: British 
Poet Writes About His Quiet 
Life in a Lost Century 


Some books, like some people, defy 
classification or any attempt to impart in 
a few words their essential flavor. Such a 
one is Siegfried Sassoon’s THe Otp CEn- 
TURY AND SeEvEN More Years. To a dis- 
cerning reader, familiar with this poet and 
prose writer’s too few works, it should be 
enough to announce merely that Siegfried 
Sassoon has written another book. 

In his two novels, “Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man” and “Memoirs of an In- 
fantry Officer,” Sassoon drew largely from 
his own experience, but this is the first 
time that he has tried autobiography. The 
book begins with its hero’s birth in 1886 
and takes him, as the title implies, through 
the year 1907. As the story closes, young 
Sassoon has just fizzled out at Cambridge, 
where his vague yearning to be a poet had 
bested what there was of the student in 
him. Though he feels himself a “failure” 
in the eyes of his guardians and professors, 
he doesn’t take it too seriously; there were 
other considerations in life beside exam- 
inations and, in any event, on his majority 











he had quietly come into a tidy $3,000 a 
year. 

Of Persian-Jewish ancestry, the Sas- 
soons were a rich merchant family whose 
fortunes were founded in Bombay. By 
the ’80s, however, they had been long 
enough established in England for Sieg- 
fried and his brothers to be brought up as 
thoroughgoing young Britons with a strong 
bent for sport and the out-of-doors—about 
as Oriental as beef and kidney pie. 

Siegfried’s father, who died when his 
boys were very young, seems to have been 
something of a dilettante; the mother, who 
was separated from her husband before 
his death, was an artist before her mar- 
riage and came of an illustrious family of 
sculptors—the Thornycrofts. There is 
much of this remarkable woman in her 
son’s memoirs. 

Sassoon came into public notice (not 
wholly favorable) during the war when, 
as a second lieutenant, he suddenly re- 
fused to fight any longer, declaring he be- 
lieved that “the war is being deliberately 
prolonged by those who have the power 
to end it.” As a gesture, he threw his 
Military Cross into the sea. But instead 
of the court-martial he expected (and 
wanted) , he was adjudged temporarily in- 
sane. All this he has told in fiction form 
in his second novel but it is hoped that he 
will continue, in the vein established in 
“The Old Century,” and relate the whole 
experience and what led up to it. 

“The Old Century” is not “full dress” 
autobiography. It is more a personal re- 
search into a lost time, a distillation of the 
nineteenth century in England and all that 
it means in the leisured pace of the life and 
the quiet acceptance of security. The book 
is written in a poet’s prose with a subtle 
and sometimes un-English humor under- 
lying everything the author says. (THE 
Otp Century AND SevEN More Years. 
267 pages, 67,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $2.75.) 





Fact, Fiction and the Boyds 


Madeleine Reynier was born in France, 
went to Dublin as a young woman to take 
a teaching job, and there met and married 
Ernest Boyd, a Scotch-Irish diplomat, critic, 
journalist, and wit. Immediately after their 
marriage in 1913, the Boyds came to Amer- 
ica, where he was British Vice Consul in 
Baltimore. During the World War he was 
suspected of being a Sinn Feiner by his 
government and resigned from the service 
in 1920. Since then the Boyds have made 
New York their home. 

Now Madeleine Boyd has written a nov- 
el, Lire Makes Apvances, whose heroine’s 
story closely parallels her own. In place of 
the usual disclaimer—‘“all the characters 
are fictitious”—she writes: “All the char- 
acters in this book are drawn from life. 
Some of them are composite portraits, some 
portraits of individuals, but which is which 
even the author cannot tell, as the real ones 
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Siegfried Sassoon, author 


behaved fantastically, and the composite 
ones insisted on acting as if they were 
real.” 

The book begins with Nicole Desrieux’ 
birth in the Scuth of France, tells of her 
childhood and her escape to Dublin from 
the attentions of a rich and elderly admirer. 
In Dublin she meets a brilliant young 
Scotch-Irish named Michael Brandon and 
is introduced by him into the group of 
writers who brought about the Irish ren- 
aissance, A.E., James Stephens, William 
Yeats, and Padraic Colum. She also meets 
another young man who attracts her, Denys 
Atkinson, but, though he is far handsomer 
than Michael, it is Michael whom she mar- 
ries. 

The Brandons leave Ireland for America, 
go to Baltimore, and enter into the life of 
the town (here H. L. Mencken becomes one 
of the characters of the story). During the 
war, while her husband is in Barcelona, 
Nicole meets Denys in London, where he 
is on leave from the trenches. She realizes 
that she has always loved him and they 
have a passionate affair for a week. In the 
end, they go back, he to the front, she to 
Dublin and Michael. 

The book, crowded with lively talk and 
incident as it is, fails to make satisfactory 
autobiography and is confusing as a novel. 
The device of having real, composite, and 
fictional characters all on the stage at the 
same time merely bewilders the reader, who 
ends up not caring very much what hap- 
pens to Nicole. (Lire Makes ApvANCes. 
514 pages, 171,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Venezueta. By Erna Fergusson, 346 
pages, 102,000 words. Illustrations, map. 
index, Knopf, New York, $3. Excellent 
travel book on one of the most interesting 
of the Latin countries, complete with his 
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torical background and brief biographies of 
Bolivar the Liberator and the greatest dic- 
tator of them all, Gomez. 


Tue Sworp In THE Stone. By T. H. 
White, 312 pages, 96,000 words. Drawings. 
Putnam, New York. $2.50. Diverting fan- 
tasy about two boys, one of whom grows 
up to be King Arthur of the Round Table. 
Not necessarily for children. 


Cours Lowrie. By Norah Lofts. 393 
pages, 122,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. Very well done historical romance of 
the Highlands. By the author of “I Met a 
Gypsy” and “Requiem for Idols.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Fata Descent. Py John Rhode and 
Carter Dickson. 280 pages. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $2. When Sir Ernest Tallant 
is found dead in a hermetically sealed auto- 
matic elevator, the entire staff of Tallant 
Publications, Ltd., is rightfully suspect. 
Steadied by Scotland Yard’s Chief In- 
spector Hornbeam, plump and _blunder- 
ing Dr. Glass reaches a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Ingenious on the gadgety side, but 
amusing. 


Tue Nation’s Missine Guest. By Hul- 
bert Footner. 270 pages. Harpers, New 
York. $2. A special car and a secret-service 
guard didn’t prevent Ahmed bin Said, Sul- 
tan of Shihkar, from disappearing en route 
to a state reception at Washington. Lee 
Mappin finally sees the solution long since 
apparent to the reader, even though the 
eccentric detective cheats by withholding 
the most vital clue. Entertaining, never- 
theless. 


Tue BIGGER Tuey Come. By A. A. 
Fair. 281 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Donald Lam lies his way into a job with 
Bertha Cool, private detective, and finds 
himself mixed up with gangsters, a mur- 
der, and a girl. The detecting is not quite 
as ingenious as the legal angle that shows 
aman can murder and lawfully get away 
with it. 


He Woutpn’r Stay Dean. By Frederick 
C. Davis. 278 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. “He” is Phil Doyle, private de- 
tective, who gets up and walks away after 
he has been murdered. A missing girl, a 
body in a furnace, a strip-tease artist, and 
a beautiful heiress all complicate the 
problem for Prof. Cyrus Hatch. But the 
police commissioner’s son erudite of course 
crashes through. Mildly amusing. 


Tue Secret or THE Downs. By W. S. 
Masterman. 255 pages. Dutton, New York. 
$2. Frank Conway amazes fellow guests at 
an English seaside resort by dropping dead 
at dinner, fatally burned by some chemi- 
cal on his undershirt. Just the thing if you 
can stand 255 pages of terror, buried treas- 
ure, mysterious faces at windows, and 
true love triumphant evcn in death. 








GREATEST INFLATION 


In Two Decades Coming? 


No investor should fail to read this timely and much 
talked of analysis on the forgotten inflation. It was writ- 
ten for THE FINANCIAL WORLD by C. J. Collins, 
nationally known investment counsellor. An economic 
condition is present in this country that is conducive to 
a far greater price inflation than any in the past 20 years. 
A copy of this inflation analysis will be sent with the 
acknowledgment of your trial subscription. 


10 Outstanding Stocks 
For 1939 


Investors in every state and in every country of the civilized globe 
have found during the past 36 years that THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD is truly America’s most essential investment publica- 
tion. They have found by experience that its information is 
dependable and its advice unbiased. It will pay you to read our 
latest stock bargain list pointing out 10 common stocks con- 
sidered most attractive for 1939. 


Our Complete New Investment Service 
Section Proving Popular 


One of the most important improvements we have ever made in THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD for the benefit of investors is the inauguration two months ago, of a com- 
plete Investment Service Section in each issue of our publication without extra cost. 
This will save you $25 to $50 yearly that you formerly had to pay for the general bul- 
letin type of Investment Service. Besides pointing out attractive securities for income 
and profit as conditions warrant, we follow up in the investment service section 
previous recommendations so that investors will know whether to continue holding 
or to sell. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s leadership in the investment field is no accident. Our 
success has been due to the fact that we have kept abreast of the times by constantly 
adding new features such as “Stock Factographs,” “INDEPENDENT APPRAIS- 
ALS,” etc., all to make the busy investors’ job easier in keeping his surplus funds 
employed most advantageously. Each subscriber receives monthly a revised refer- 
ence book showing our latest ratings besides many vital facts about 1600 stocks. Six 
months’ and yearly subs-ribers aiso have the privilege of writing for Confidential 
Advice on securities in accordance with our rules. 


Send Your Trial Subscription Now 


If you are familiar with the greatly improved FINANCIAL WORLD, send $10 at 
once for a year’s subscription. However, if you first want to get acquainted, return this 
“ad” and $5 for a six months’ subscription or $1 for our next 4 magazines (including 
the Investment Service Section) and our January stock ratings and data book besides 
Mr. Collins’ analysis “Greatest Inflation In Two Decades Coming?” and our “10 
Outstanding Stocks For 1939.” 
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Lest week, when Richard L. Simon 
of Simon & Schuster came to my house 
one night to explain his point of view 
in refusing to print any more copies of 
Jerome Weidman’s “What’s in It for 
Me?” (Newsweek, Jan. 2), he left 
with me the galley proofs of a short 
book and asked me to tell him what 
I thought of it after I had read it. I 
read these proofs with mounting in- 
credulity and amazement. For, after 
having just suppressed a work of literary 
art, on the ground that it might do harm 
to the Jews of this country, Dick was 
obviously preud to be publishing very 
soon a book that sounds to me for all 
the world as though it were a hoax put 
over by a Nazi propagandist. Not only 
is it a wretched piece of swill but it is 
also about the most anti-Semitic thing 
I ever read in my life. 


The story is called Appress UN- 


KNOWN* by one Kressman Taylor. 
That is a hybrid name; but it is even 
more than that. Kressman, in German, 
means “one easily duped or cheated.” 
And Taylor is tailor.” So Kressman 
Taylor might easily be one who tailors 
propaganda stuff for those who are 
easily duped or cheated. Mind you, 
that may be the author’s real name; 
and, if so, I offer my apologies and a 
retraction for this inference. 

“Address Unknown” is in the form of 
a series of letters exchanged between 
two partners, one a Jew and the other 
a non-Jew, in the sale of works of art, 
both originals and prints. They are 
old friends. The Jew, Max, has an art 
gallery in Los Angeles. The non-Jew, 
Martin, living in Munich supplies Max 
with works of art and prints which 
Max offers for sale. Martin is now 
married and has a family, but he was 
once in love with Max’s sister, an 
actress. The story opens lento, with 
Max’s nostalgic reminiscences of the 
old care-free days of Gemiitlichkeit in 
Munich; but it comes right down to 
business also; for Max tells how he has 
swindled some rich Jewish matrons— 
not just unidentified clients, mind you, 
but Jewish matrons. 

When Hitler anti-Semitism is at its 
height, Max’s sister, willfully and 
against her brother’s pleadings, goes to 





*“Address unknown” originally appeared 
in Story magazine and a condensed ver- 
sion was published in The Reader’s Digest. 


Hoax or Not? 


by BURTON RASCOE 

















Munich to put on a dance act. Max 
asks Martin to look out for her to see 
that no harm comes to her. Martin 
has a family to protect and he warns 
Max gently at first, and afterwards 
pleadingly, not to write him any more 
letters, because the letters are opened 
and read by the censors and spies of 
the Nazi government. Martin even 
writes that he has embraced the Nazi 8 
philosophy and tells Max what a . 
wonderful new spirit has come over s 
Germany and how healthy and happy 
everyone is. But Max keeps on writing f 
letters to Martin with diabolical intent o 
until he has destroyed Martin and his . 
family and a letter is returned to Max b 
with the official notation “Address Un- . 
known.” A facsimile envelope, returned 1“ 
to the sender, with the official Adresse . 
Unbekannt, is pasted on as the final y 
page of the book. of 
The tear-jerker in the yarn is that of 
when Max’s sister puts on her act in t 
Munich the Nazi audience not only be 
boos her but the Nazi storm troopers - 
chase her all the way up to Martin’s 
house. And Martin doesn’t take her in = 
but pleads with her to run and hide wi 
somewhere else, for if the police find pe 
her in the house they will not only 1 
kill her but Martin and his family also. =~ 
The girl is meek and considerate and Pr 
the storm troopers do what storm - 
troopers are alleged to do—rape, first, -” 
and then kill the Jewess (even though — 
it is a criminal offense, under Hitler, ke 
for a Nazi to have anything to do A 
with a Jewess) . 0. 
Max, a Jew, safe in America, diaboli- Al 
cally, sends his friend and his friend’s slg 
family to death. And doesn’t save his Ch 
sister. le 
If that isn’t anti-Semitic propaganda, of 
I think I'll go down and give myself up. P 
n 
Note: Listing my favorites among pro 
the non-fiction books for 1938, I gave of 
the Cornell University Press as the saic 
publishers of Lane Cooper’s translation sto 
of and commentaries on Plato’s Phae- the 
drus, Ion, Gorgias, Symposium, and and 
selections from the Republic and the pro 
Laws. The publisher is the Oxford and 
University Press. That was a mistake. peo 
But I made a whale of a mistake in nex 
failing to list among the best books of T 
the year, “Mr. Dooley At His Best” sale 
by Finley Peter Dunne, edited by Kel 
Elmer Ellis, with a foreword by Frank- cast 
lin P. Adams. 000 
rept —— of ( 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 


Stirrings in Heavy Industry 


Presage a Sounder Recovery 


Business Leaders in All 
Fields See Upturn in Buying 
for 1939’s First Half 


The “level of business activity” at any 
given time is only an approximate sum- 
mation of operations in literally hundreds 
of separate industries. Some of these are 
called “depression-proof” because demand 
for their products is little affected by 
trends in other lines. Others suffer acutely 
in depressions and rally sharply during 
business recoveries. Hence, factors influenc- 
ing the trend of business in general (News- 
week, Jan. 2) must be checked against 
conditions and prospects of the individual 
industries to obtain a balanced appraisal 
of the outlook. How year-end statements 
of corporation officials view prospects for 
their own industry as well as for general 
business, therefore, assumes cons.derable 
importance. 

Consumer Goods. Depression-proof lines 
are those such as foods and cigarettes, in 
which a growing population tends to sup- 
port demand even during depressions. 
Thus, unit sales of General Foods set a 
new record in 1938, President Clarence 
Francis reported. But he relied upon pro- 
motion of newer foods, along with the in- 
creased public purchasing power to bring 
another gain in 1939. Wider foreign mar- 
kets—resulting from reciprocal-trade pacts 
—will help boost sales of canned goods, 
0. C. Huffman of Continental Can felt. 
Although cigarette production reflected a 
slight gain over the 1937 record, O. H. 
Chalkley, Phillip Morris president, be- 
lieved that output was “not yet abreast 
of demand.” 

The huge textile industry, however, is 
sensitive to business cycles. Appraising its 
prospects, Lincoln Cromwell, chairman 
of William Iselin & Co., textile factors, 
said that while the trade’s “unwieldy 
stocks” were liquidated in the first half of 
the year, buying had continued cautious 
and timid in recent weeks. Hence, the im- 
proved retail sales, especially in November 
and December, should “give the textile 
people a reasonably good market for the 
next six months.” 

The current sharp upturn in automobile 
sales and low dealer stocks caused K. T. 
Keller, Chrysler Corp. president, to fore- 
cast a 1939 car and truck output of 3,000, 
000 to 3,500,000 units. Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
of General Motors not only expected the 


recent upturn to continue but saw in the 
November elections encouragement to the 
outlook for business over the long term. 

Rubber-company officials like David M. 
Goodrich and Paul Litchfield, Goodyear 
president, pointed to new rubber cushion- 
ing and packaging, and William O’Neil of 
General Tire to the good financial condi- 
tion of dealers as favorable factors in that 
trade. Use of glass as a decorative material 
and for “window insulation,” along with 
the greater new construction, would swell 
1939 flat glass volume, according to John 
D. Biggers of Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

Heavy Goods. Whether corporation ex- 
ecutives are optimistic is especially im- 
portant to all those “heavy” or capital- 
goods industries which sell to businessmen. 
Last week spokesmen for two of their 
major customers were hopeful. Continued 
demand for better lighting, increased use of 
appliances, and a pickup in industrial 
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power sales indicated larger 1939 electric 
output to C. W. Kellogg, president of the 
Edison Electric Institute. J. J. Pelley of 
the American Association of Railroads ex- 
pressed “renewed hope” for a solution of 
the carriers’ “critical financial plight” 
through early action by Congress. 

The better prospects for power con- 
sumption and “closer cooperation between 
labor, industry, and the government” sig- 
nified to Gerard Swope, General Electric 
president, “increased opportunities for pro- 
duction of the heavier capital goods.” And 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of Westing- 
house, also expected a better 1939, since, 
despite the depression, Westinghouse 
earned a “reasonable profit” last year. 


Steel men forecast a better year—T. M. 
Girdler of Republic chiefly because of 
probable larger auto and construction 
steel requirements and Charles R. Hook 
of American Rolling Mill because he was 
“encouraged to believe that’ the leaders of 
government were desirous of inaugurating” 
measures that would restore business con- 
fidence. 

S. G. McAllister of International Har- 
vester noted an improved morale among 
businessmen but warned that recovery in 
the farm-implement trade would come 
only when farm prices rise. Thomas J. 
Watson of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. stressed the huge accumu- 
lated demand for all types of capital goods 
which can be satisfied if business, finance, 
and the government cooperate. 


Significance 


Notable in the year-end statements: (1) 
virtual absence of particular “sore spots” 
—i.e. inventory or speculative buying 
problems; (2) the almost unanimous feel- 
ing that further gains will be moderate not 
spectacular. 

A moderate steady recovery would con- 
trast markedly with the violent upward 
and downward movements prevalent since 
1932. Realization of the forecasts, there- 
fore, might mean a return to the com- 
parative stability of the 1920s. 


Steel Men Fight 


for Inside Union 


Twenty years ago the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., in cooperation with the War Labor 
Board, helped the workers in its nine plants 
set up employe representation plans. Every 
year since then a large majority of the 
company’s 100,000 workers have elected 
their representatives to deal with man- 
agement. Prior to the Wagner Act, the 
company contributed financially to the 
plans, but since 1937 officials say they have 
maintained a hands-off policy. 

Last week, after ten months of hearings, 
Frank Bloom, NLRB trial examiner, rec- 
ommended that the board order the 
Bethlehem inside unions disestablished. 
They are “completely incapable of func- 
tioning as free and independent labor or- 
ganizations,” he said. Among reasons cited: 
company officials advised workers on 
amendment of the plans when the Wagner 
Act took effect and frequently expressed 
their preference for the plans over outside 
unions. 

Eugene G. Grace, Bethlehem president, 
disagreed sharply with Bloom’s findings. 
He claimed that the rights guaranteed under 














the Wagner Act are embodied in the in- 
side union’s rules and have been observed 
by Bethlehem for twenty years. He asked 
the board to explain specific defects of the 
plans so employes could decide intelligent- 
ly whether to amend them, set up a new 
organization, or join existing unions. 

The C.I.O. considered the examiner’s 
recommendation a victory, but it was hav- 
ing troubles on other steel fronts. By de- 
manding wage cuts of 5 to 15 per cent the 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co., at McKees- 
port, Pa., reopened its contract with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
The firm asserted that competition from 
new highly mechanized mills makes the 
cuts necessary. The workers threatened to 
picket as negotiations started, but S.W.O.C. 
officials were inclined to agree to the de- 
mand. 





Significance 


The Bethlehem fight will furnish a rally- 
ing point for many employers who sincere- 
ly believe that the NLRB is wrong in dis- 
criminating against inside unions. These 
employers contend that inside unions, be- 
cause they are closer to plant problems, 
are superior collective-bargaining agents 
from the standpoints of both employe and 
employer. 

The NLRB has held in the past that an 
unaffiliated union, organized and operated 
with no management help, is a valid organ- 
ization under the act, but has always been 
inclined to look with suspicion on all in- 
side unions. 
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Wheat Impasse 


Big Producers Ponder Problem 
of Surplus and Waning Market 


In 1933 the world’s granaries were over- 
flowing and the price of wheat was disas- 
trously low. To remedy the situation, 21 
nations at the World Economic Conference 
in London signed a two-year agreement 
curtailing wheat production, restricting ex- 
ports to definite quotas, and lowering tariff 
barriers on wheat imports. 
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The wheat problem: full elevators in Buffalo Harbor... 


But the plan didn’t work as expected. 
Importing nations did not cut tariffs; Ar- 
gentina, one of the chief producers, ex- 
ported more than her quota; and two 
months before the agreement expired, the 
signatory nations voted to abandon its 
main provisions, leaving only a World 
Wheat Advisory Committee to meet occa- 
sionally to study crop statistics. 

What man tried but failed to do, Nature 
accomplished—a worldwide drought and 
poor crops for several years in the produc- 
ing areas outside Europe cut down the 
wheat surplus until it no longer constituted 
a problem. 

This year, however, world granaries are 
again bulging. According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the total wheat supply 
for the 1938-39 crop year will be the largest 
on record if the Argentine crop, now’ being 
harvested, turns out as expected. As a re- 
sult, when the advisory committee meets in 
London Jan. 10, it will consider calling 
another international wheat conference 
such as that held in 1933. 





Significance 


The United States, with a near-record 
harvest, favors the conference idea and one 
will probably be held. But Agriculture De- 
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partment officials aren’t optimistic that the 
wheat problem can be easily solved. One 
of the chief difficulties lies in the fact that 
various European countries, normally im- 
porters of wheat, have set up restrictions 
against further imports in order to conserve 
foreign exchange and increase their self- 
sufficiency. 





Silver Extension 


To the surprise of few and to the con- 
tinued distress of most economic observers, 
President Roosevelt on Dec. 31 proclaimed 
extension of the domestic silver subsidy 
until June 30, 1939—last day permitted 
under the existing statute. Until then, 
whenever United States silver producers 
send a newly mined shipment to the mint, 
they will be paid 64.64 cents an ounce— 
more than 20 cents above the current price 
in world markets. 

On June 30, however, the Gold Reserve 
Act will expire, ending the President's 
broad powers to set the price at which do- 
mestic silver may be purchased. (In the 
two and a half years which ended Dec. 
$1, 1937, this domestic price had been 
77.57 cents, although the world price of 
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silver stayed around 45 cents, largely sup- 
ported by United States purchases 
abroad.) Other provisions of the act au- 
thorized the President to regulate the 
gold content of the dollar and to continue 
the stabilization fund. Expectations are 
that the Treasury Department will ask for 
, renewal of the last two powers but a 
sharp fight is expected over the silver 
clause, generally unpopular except with 
the powerful “silver bloc” Congressmen 
representing the Western silver-producing 
states. 


Significance 


Political considerations controlled the 
continuance of the domestic silver sub- 
sidy. Renewal of the proclamation pre- 
vents a break with the silver bloc—which 
would be unfortunate for the Administra- 
tion just as the new session of Congress 
opens—and helps line up the Westerners 
with a view toward pending struggles over 
monetary and other legislative matters. 
Meanwhile under the Silver Purchase Act, 
the Treasury must continue to purchase 
silver until it comprises one-quarter of the 
total monetary stock (gold and silver). 
As of Nov. 30 the government held 2,524,- 
000,000 ounces of silver but because of the 
rapid influx of gold the 3 to 1 ratio was 
further from achievement than ever. 





Damon-Pythias 


Bankers Watch as Davis, 
Seiberling Paths Recross 


Two more dissimilar figures than Edgar 
B. Davis and Frank A. Seiberling would be 
hard to find in any era of American busi- 
ness. Davis is New England born, tall, 
kindly, fantastically generous, and a bach- 
dor. Seiberling, an Ohioan, is_ short, 
shrewd, used to rough-and-tumble pioneer- 
ing, and a family man among family men. 
Yet they have these things in common: 
both have made fortunes, both have lost 
fortunes, and each, with the help of the 
other, has made a spectacular comeback. 

In 1919, Davis returned with $2,000,000 
from Sumatra where he started the United 
States Rubber Co.’s plantation system— 
his own idea. He spent his rubber fortune 
drilling dry holes in Texas. Undaunted, he 
borrowed $57,000 from Seiberling, sank 
more wells near Luling, Texas, struck oil, 
and sold out most of his holdings for $12,- 
000,000. 

Two years later, Seiberling met financial 
difficulties in the 1921 depression. He lost a 
$15,000,000 rubber fortune and at 61 was 
forced to make a new start in his career. 
Davis took a train for Akron, Ohio, handed 
Seiberling $500,000 in cash and underwrote 
4 $5,000,000 credit to found the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. 

Last week the paths of Davis and Seiber- 
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Elliott address cards contain no 
metal. No expensive embossing 
equipment is needed — ad- 
dresses are quickly and easily 
stenciled in your own office on 
a regular typewriter 
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Only Elliott addressing _ machines 
print from above. Forms or envelopes 
run through printed side up, in fuil 
view of the operator. 


Elliott Address Cards are lighter and so 
much less bulky that they can be kept in 407 
less space than is required to file a compar- 
able number of metal address plates 


The Cardvertiser, illus- 
trated above, prints 
and addresses mes- 
sages on penny postal 
cards. This No. 9 model 
handles the new large size mailing card 


with a printing area of 37 sq. inches 


The Elliott Indexograph machine and Jum 
bo card (at left) offer a new single-unit 
addressing and recording system. Com 
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are combined on one card. Saves time 
filing space —cuts operating expense 


MAIL THE COUPON for the new booklet 
“Changing the Procedure and Equipment 
of Mechanical Addressing.” Whether youlre 
interested in your first or your next address 
ing system, you owe if to yourse lf to read 
this book 
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ling crossed again, making businessmen 
prick up their ears expectantly. At a New 
York auction Seiberling Rubber bought in 
its $2,350,000 funded debt for $752,000 
through an arrangement between Davis and 
the banks which held defaulted Seiberling 
debentures. A private holding company, 
in which Davis holds shares, originally 
took the debentures to secure loans made 
to the rubber company. They were then 
posted with banks as collateral for loans 
to the holding company. Wall Street under- 
stood that the deal, besides clearing away 
Seiberling’s debt, would release other assets 
of the holding company, providing a possi- 
ble source of funds for Davis. 

Since 1919 when Davis celebrated his oil 
find by giving 250 employes $2,000,000 and 
the town of Luling, Texas, another $2,000,- 
000 for parks, his fortunes have fluctuated. 
He is best known as the backer of “The 
Ladder,” a play about reincarnation, writ- 
ten by a friend, J. Frank Davis. The 
drama ran for 22 months in New York in 
1927 and 1928, playing most of the time 
before patrons admitted free. This cost the 
backer $1,500,000. In 1935, the United 
North & South Development Co., 80 per 
cent Davis-owned, went bankrupt after 
extensive oil drilling on the Gulf Coast. 

Seiberling’s fortunes have risen since 
formation of the Seiberling Rubber Co. It 
has forged steadily ahead, particularly in 
the replacement tire and toy novelty field, 
and now is rounding out one of its best 
years. Seiberling, at 79, is looked upon as 
the dean of American rubber manufac- 
turers. 


Ailing Rails 


Congressional Aid on Way 





Say Washington Spokesmen 


The country’s Class I railroads will 
show for 1938 an aggregate net loss of 
about $125,000,000—biggest splash of red 
ink since the 1932 depression-bottom. 
Senate Majority Leader Barkley answered 
this last week when he said: “We’ve got 
to stop talking about the railroads and 
start acting.” 

As the opening of Congress approached, 
there was evidence Washington was going 
to act. The fourteen-point program report- 
ed to the President by his six-man labor- 
management committee just before Christ- 
mas (Newsweek, Jan. 2) “will serve as 
a basis for working out something in the 
way of legislation,” assured Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Al- 
though he strongly advocates a capital 
writedown for the carriers (not recom- 
mended) and, like many Western Con- 
gressmen, is opposed to repealing the long- 
and-short-haul clause (recommended), 
Wheeler has promised to “leati backward 
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A Pickup in the Freight Business 








Brown in The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


in carrying forward any program for re- 
habilitation of the railroads which the 
President may favor.” 

So far two bills are definitely in sight. 
Representative Lea (California) of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee plans an omnibus bill containing 
“some of the recommendations” as a basis 
for extensive committee hearings. In his 
opinion the rail problem is largely one of 
coordinating rates of all competing types 
of transportation with the assignment to 
each of “that class of freight which it can 
carry to the best economic advantage of 
the United States.” And Representative 
Chandler (Tennessee) is expected to pre- 
sent amendments to Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act that will facilitate rail 
reorganizations. Members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Congres- 
sional committees have for some time been 
discussing possible changes in: Section 77 
that would simplify and speed up pro- 
cedure. Last session an ICC committee 
recommended that a single court be estab- 
lished to have charge of carrier reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. 

One of the most surprising develop- 
ments of last week was an apparent flurry 
of interest in the postalized rate plan 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2) which its five-year 
sponsor, former New York State Sen. John 
A. Hastings, is again actively promoting. 
Hastings’ immediate objective is a three- 
year experiment on passenger fares. Sen- 
ator Wheeler wrote ICC Chairman Splawn 
that the plan on its face “looks good to 
me” and asked for a careful analysis. He 
said postalization would be brought up in 
Congress if the ICC approved. 





Significance 


Rail labor and management are both 
very skeptical about the Hastings plan 
and it probably will not receive serious 
Congressional consideration. But, in spite 
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of inevitable opposition to the Commit- 
tee of Six program that is now brewing 
—largely from other carriers, shippers, 
certain labor groups, and sectional cham- 
pions—it is certain that something will 
be done for the railroads this session. And 
while any help would be welcome, the 
roads will press hardest for unified, equal- 
ized regulation of all competing transpor- 
tation agencies, 


Sisto Expulsion 


In 1930 the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of J. A. Sisto & Co. was suspended 
for inability to meet its liabilities. The 
company was reinstated after Joseph A. 
Sisto, head of the firm, arranged to pay 
creditors 50 cents on the dollar in cash and 
the rest in stock of the Sisto Financial 
Corp., an investment trust he had or- 
ganized. 

Last week the stock exchange again 
penalized Sisto, this time expelling him for 
alleged “conduct ... inconsistent with . . . 
equitable principles of trade.” The ex- 
change board of governors found the 
broker guilty of causing the Sisto Financial 
Corp., of which he was president, to 
purchase from him at $23 a share 1,000 
shares of its own stock which he had just 
bought for approximately $15 a shere, thus 
netting him an $8,000 profit. 

While Sisto insisted that “my conduct 
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Expelled: J. A. Sisto 


was in all respects proper,” Federal and 
state authorities started an, investigation 
to see if he should be legally prosecuted. 
SEC Chairman William O, Douglas com- 
mended the stock exchange’s prompt 
action as “a bang-up job.” The SEC is 
particularly interested because in its forth- 
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coming report to Congress on investment 
trusts it may use the Sisto case as an 
argument for ending brokerage-house con- 
trol over investment trusts. 











Labor Notes 


The fantastic career of F. Donald 
Coster-Musica as president of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., included a labor-relations 
phase, investigators discovered last week. 
Sept. 1, 1937, he signed a one-year auto- 
matically renewable contract with the 
AF. of L., prohibiting strikes and lock- 
outs, and covering McKesson & Robbins 
workers in 55 plants. In return for recogni- 
tion, vacations with pay, wage and hour 
concessions, the A.F. of L. agreed to do 
“all within its power to prevent imposition 
upon or interference with business of the 
employer by any other labor body not 
affiliated with the federation.” 


] The C.1.0. enlisted its 42nd union last 
week—the International Fishermen and 
Allied Workers of America. Twenty thou- 
sand Pacific Coast and Alaska fishermen 
are members. The new organization will 
become part of the Maritime Federation 
of the Pacific headed by Harry Bridges. 


§ An American factory worker can buy 
four times as much food and clothing 
with an hour’s wage as a German worker, 
nine times as much as an Italian, and 
twelve times as much as a Russian work- 
er, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers discovered last week in a wage 
survey. The N.A.M. concluded that the 
purchasing power of wages in the various 
nations follows closely the degree of free- 
dom allowed individuals and businesses. 





Instructive— 


Tue A BC or tHe Feperat Reserve 
System. By Edwin W. Kemmerer. 292 
pages. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. $2.50. The eleventh edition of this 
study of how the American central bank- 
ing system works, by the “Money Doctor 
to the World.” The frequent changes in 
the Reserve Act wrought by Congress ex- 
plain the numerous editions and the dou- 
bling in size of the treatise. It remains, 
however, one of the most concise and read- 
able accounts of our banking controls. The 
Treasury’s new monetary powers, the im- 
plications of deposit insurance, and other 
recent legislation are interpreted. 


Prorits Out or Watt Street. By H. 
Wilder Osborne. 51 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $1.29. Osborne’s thesis on stock 
market trading is: prices don’t matter; the 
trend is all that counts. He simplifies the 
law of the price trend as originally ob- 
served by Charles H. Dow and tells how 
to detect its operation by consulting the 
averages and construction of charts. Like 
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many other writers on the stock market, 
Osborne counsels traders to act, not talk, 
on their convictions, avoid broker and 
tipster advice, and not to get so tangled in 
statistics that they lose sight of the all 
important trend. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Father to Son 


An ex-commander-in-chief of 1,400 ves- 
sels—the giant American merchant fleet 
that carried the nation’s commerce during 
the war—retired to private life Jan. 1 after 
30 years’ service. P. A.S. Franklin gave up 
the chairmanship of the boards of the In- 
ternational Merchantile Marine Co. and 
United States Lines but retained his place 
on the directorates. He was chairman of 
the Shipping Control Committee in charge 
of all movements of American merchant- 
men during the war. After the Armistice 
he supervised elimination of foreign-flag 
tonnage from the I.M.M. fleet and direct- 
ed construction of some of the largest ships 
ever built in America—the Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and California, now part of the 
Good Neighbor fleet in the South Amer- 
ican service. His son John, president of 
I.M.M. since 1936, will now be the senior 
company official. 


C.1.0. Boom-Slump 

The 1936-37 business boom was de- 
scribed as a “C.1.0. bulge” by John W. 
Scoville, statistician for the Chrysler 
Corp., in a speech before the American 
Statistical Association in Detroit. C.L.O. 
strikes, he said, made retailers purchase 
larger stocks because they feared delays 
on deliveries, while consumers went on 
buying sprees, fearing higher prices. “When 
the saturation point was reached, produc- 
tion slumped,” he asserted. 


Comeback 

Charles E. Mitchell, former chairman of 
the National City Bank of New York, who 
resigned under fire of a Senate investiga- 
tion in 1933, settled the Federal govern- 
ment’s $1,384,222 tax claim against him. 
Income-tax officials accepted a compromise 
payment described as “a good break” for 
the banker and an important step in his 
“comeback.” Mitchell, now chairman of 
Blyth & Co., old investment banking firm, 
still has large private debts to J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and others which he hopes to 
pay off. 


Good News for Shoppers 
Shopping by mail will be cheaper this 
winter as a result of price cuts just an- 
nounced by the leading mail-order houses. 
Prices in Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s midwin- 
ter “flyer” catalogue average 1.92 per cent 
less than in the general catalogue issued 
last fall and 6.15 per cent lower than a 
year ago. Montgomery Ward’s midwinter 
flyer likewise shows slight reductions from 
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the autumn catalogue and cuts of 5 to 10 
per cent from last winter’s prices. In some 
seasonal goods, such as women’s style 
dresses, the reductions range up to 40 per 
cent. 


Business Notes 

Questionnaires were sent to 60 compa- 
nies by the monopoly committee (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 26) as a first step in its study 
of pricing and distribution policies in the 
steel industry . . . Edward E. Kennedy, 
representing the National Wool Growers 
Association, urged immediate issuance of 
trade-practice rules for the wool industry 
and bitterly criticized the protesting wool 
manufacturing group (Newsweek, Dec. 
26) .. . More than half the Treasury's 
weekly $100,000,000 bill offering was taken 
above par (i.e., lenders paid for the priv- 
ilege) and the rest at par (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 2) ... Three New York City savings 
banks this week start selling life insurance 
under the new state law (Newsweek, 
Mar. 28). 


Trends 


The Dow-Jones average of industrial 
stock prices closed 1938 at 154.76, com- 
pared with 120.85 for the end of 1937. The 
1938 high was 158.41. 


Electric output for the week ended Dec. 
24 amounted to 2,362,947,000 kilowatt 
hours—the second consecutive record. 


Following the year-end decline, excess 
reserves of the banks will rise to a new 
high of $3,900,000,000 during January, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York fore- 
cast. 


Production of bituminous coal for the 
week ended Dec. 24 amounted to 8,325,00) 
tons. This compared with 8,110,000 tons 
in the preceding week and was 33 per cet! 
greater than output for the comparable 
1937 period. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Potential Pitfall 


by RALPH ROBEY 


During the past two or three 
weeks, when the finishing touches were 
being put on 1939 predictions, one of 
the principal subjects of conversation 
among business analysts has been a 
question which received little direct at- 
tention in their final published state- 
ments. This is whether the current re- 
covery can and will break out of its 
present rather restricted limits—wheth- 
er, in other words, the recovery can and 
will spread fanwise throughout the 
economic system and thereby establish 
the foundation necessary for climbing 
appreciably above the present levels. 
If one is interested in looking beyond 
the next three or four months there 
probably is no other question, with the 
possible exception of the danger of war, 
that is equally important. 

To those who follow business trends 
only casually it may be surprising that 
such a question should even arise. They 
probably think of the recent trend as 
having been a drastic downswing un- 
til last June and then a sudden about- 
face more or less all along the line and 
rapid improvement from that time to 
the present in all but one or two di- 
visions of the economic system. 

Such a picture is far from accurate. 
And its inaccuracy is not limited to the 
fact that the heavy industries and agri- 
culture so far have lagged behind in the 
recovery. There has been no such even, 
well-balanced improvement even in the 
general industrial field. 

What one actually finds in the record 
of the past few months if he goes be- 
neath the surface is a recovery that has 
been extremely uneven both as to tim- 
ing and as to degree. In the field of pro- 
duction the improvement started, al- 
though at the time it was not recog: 
nized as the beginning of a major up- 
swing, in leather and leather products. 
That was a full year ago, in December 
1937. In March the cement and glass 
industries started up. In May textiles 
joined the parade. 

During all of this time the Federal 
Reserve Board index of production con- 
tinued to decline, because these gains 
were more than offset by losses in other 
directions. In July the iron and steel 
industry made a sudden jump forward 
—from 46 to 62—and this plus smaller 
changes in various other industries 
started the index upward. Nevertheless 


bocce. 


there still remained many laggards. The 
most important of these was the auto- 
mobile industry. It didn’t shift over to 
the recovery side in a real sense until 
October. By that time the board’s index 
already had risen from 76 to 91. 

If one turns from the timing of the 
recovery to its extent the same uneven- 
ness is found from one industry to an- 
other. In some cases the recovery has 
carried production to around the 1937 
highs; in other instances the improve- 
ment has been scarcely noticeable. 

So much for the record of the re- 
covery to date. From the point of view 
of the future how dangerous is this 
situation and what is the chance that 
the improvement will gradually spread 
into the rest of the economic system? 

In answering this question the more 
careful business analysts usually take 
two jumps. The first is on whether the 
unevenness in the industrial picture 
itself will be ironed out. The con- 
sensus is that it will be. Month by 
month the improvement is spreading. 
There still are weak spots but they 
are not of sufficient importance to 
cause concern on the general outlook. 

The second jump is more difficult. 
It relates to whether the capital-goods 
industries will be brought into the re- 
covery to a significant degree. Resi- 
dential construction has already taken 
hold well and the outlook for it remains 
good. Are we in addition at last on the 
verge of a widespread replenishment 
and expansion of the capital equipment 
of our industrial plants, our railroads, 
and our utilities? 

There is little point in being dog- 
matic in the answer to this problem. 
Much depends upon the attitude of the 
Administration and the behavior of the 
new Congress. They can, and almost 
certainly will, either make or break this 
recovery. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
great question mark that at present 
must be kept over the future, there is 
one thing that can be said with positive- 
ness. This is that now, for the first 
time since 1933, there is a genuine 
basis for hoping that such expenditures 
will get under way by the middle of 
the year. In the realization of that hope 
is the one chance that this recovery 
has of escaping the pitfall that has 
wrecked every other upswing during 
the past seven years. 
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White ships . . . blue water . . . brilliant 
ports. This winter become part of this 
colorful “Caribbean Picture” on a Guest 
Cruise to the West Indies . . . aboard a 
snowy, first-class liner especially built 
for tropic travel. Swing through a fasci- 
nating program of shipboard activities 
and shore excursions with gay, conge- 





nial companions. Delight in the deck 
sports and open air pool—the comfort 
of your outside stateroom—the magnifi- 
cent meals and entertainment which 
includes a fine orchestra and sound 
movies. You'll see strange places . . . as 
bizarre as they are beautiful. ¢ + + Every 





Saturday there’s a cruise to Costa Rica 
with 2 calls at Havana and a visit to the 
Panama Canal Zone (15 Days—$210 
up). . . Every Wednesday a cruise to 
Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) and 
Cartagena, Colombia, South America 
with 2 calls at Kingston, Jamaica, B. w.1. 





and one at the Panama Canal Zone 


(15 Days—$210 up)... And Alternate 
Saturdays cruises to Santiago, Cuba; 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras (12 Days—$165 up). 
Similar Guest Cruises weekly from Phil- 
adelphia and New Orleans. >» 


GREAT WHE FLEE 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Pruit Co. 
Pier 3 N.R. or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Also Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston. 
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Perspective 





The Hand to the Plow 





A: the Presidential purposes are 
unfolded with the first days of the New 
Year, one thing is evident—the President 
) is going to act in the next two years as 
he has acted in the past. His hand is fast 
to the plow. In this respect Mr. Roose- 
velt is a better logician than many of his 
; critics. Regardless of his impaired prestige, 
he can go no way but the way he has al- 
ready chosen. His commitments have been 



























































made. 
Among them, a few are preeminent. 
I Budget balancing is out the window for 


the time being. With business unshaken 
by events now unforeseen, about $1,500,- 
000,000 for the WPA in the fiscal year 
July 1 to June 30, 1940, will be requested. 
But the increases in the Army and Navy 
appropriations and the increases in spend- 
ing elsewhere will bring the new year’s ex- 
penditures, when the end of the appropria- 
tion season is over, not far below those of 
the year past. 
| Such dodges as calling expenditures for 
various things “investments in assets” 
when they really represent irredeemable 
expenditures will most certainly appear in 
the Presidential utterances. (The Leftish 
members of the Administration, of course, 
i do not admit that these are tricks to dis- 
guise part of the growing national debt.) 
But unless Congress surrenders its power 
over the accounting system by voting to 
destroy the Comptroller’s office, all of this 
fallacious verbal budget balancing will not 
bear comparison even with the govern- 
ment’s own financial statements. 

Federal relief will be attacked in Con- 
gress. There will be demands for decen- 
tralization. Jimmy Byrnes and Harry Hop- 
kins have been working on a formula for 
allocating funds among the states, there- 
by taking discretionary power from the 
Executive. Perhaps some such formula 
will emerge. Roosevelt, at any rate, will 
resist desperately the effort to turn relief 
back to the states, and a compromise will 
be preferable to a defeat. 

He will move forward with slackening 
speed on the social-security front. There 
will be some amendments to the Act, but 
none remedying such basic faults as the 
reserve fund. The great socialized-medicine 
and health-insurance drive can hardly be- 

gin yet. No one has a feasible plan. But 
there will be moves in that direction with- 
out “must” efforts. And there will be 
recommendations for larger public-health 
services, maternal and child care and the 
like. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Roosevelt will fight against major 
changes in the labor law—with what suc- 
cess remains to be seen. He may not press 
the reappointment of Donald Wakefield 
Smith to the Board. 

Thus, on the domestic front there will 
be  skirmishing—skirmishing that will 
serve chiefly to emphasize the President’s 
satisfaction with the course he has set for 
himself. If major changes are pushed in 
Congress, he will fight them hard, though 
there is only an even chance for him to 
block them. Meanwhile, public criticism 
is hardly going to shake his affections for 
those who are dominant in his councils. 
He likes them, and he loves their pug- 
nacity. 

Foreign affairs will continue to be em- 
phasized, as in his message to Congress. 
Part of the effort to extend the front of 
our “moral” crusade against Germany, 
Japan and, to a lesser degree, Italy, will 
be an attempt to secure amendment of 
the Neutrality Act to give the President 
greater discretion. Whether or not this is 
successful, there will be lunges, this side 
of war-provoking moves, at the axis pow- 
ers. A high note of indignation will be re- 
peatedly sounded in speeches and state- 
ments. 

In short, as Roosevelt faces the most 
unresponsive Congress he has yet en- 
countered, he will, in the main, continue 
to be himself—perhaps stripped only of a 
few of his fighting clothes—but in es- 
sentials unchanged, as witness his appoint- 
ment of Frank Murphy to the Attorney 
Generalship. 





Mr. Secretary Hopkins 


So many portents have been read 
into the appointment of Harry Hopkins 
as Secretary of Commerce that it begins 
to suggest a pronouncement of the oracle 
of Delphi. One interpretation has it that 
the President is determined to crack down 
on business again and has chosen one of 
his most trusted and most vigorous crack- 
downers for that purpose. Another is that, 
keenly aware of the meaning of the No- 
vember elections, Roosevelt has decided 
to offer peace to business and has selected 
his closest counselor to tote the olive 
branch. 

Both these explanations, in my judg- 
ment, are needlessly involved. Roosevelt 
doesn’t need an anti-business Secretary of 
Commerce to hammer business. Certainly 
he has always managed quite nicely, thank 
you, without such a one to date. Anyhow, 
the powers of the Secretary of Commerce 
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don’t lend themselves to the serious be. 
laboring of business. That can be done 
more vigorously by a dozen other agencies. 
The Commerce office is hardly more than 
a great service agency. 

The belief that the President means to 
use Hopkins as an emissary of peace js 
equally untenable. Had he wanted to do 
that, he would have selected someone like 
Jesse Jones, who, in the past, has been 
overtly friendly to business. It takes a 
pretty elastic imagination to see in Mr. 
Hopkins’ numerous caustic references to 
business, symbols of amity and peace. 

A simple explanation of the appoint- 
ment is best. Hopkins is, in Roosevelt’s 
opinion, a man who gets things done. 
Moreover, the complete and unquestion- 
ing loyalty of Hopkins has won his warm 
affection. There would be nothing further 
in the relief job for Hopkins but head- 
aches and loss of prestige. The President 
merely wants to reward a good friend and 
draw him closer in official, as well as per- 
sonal relations. No other top-drawer job 
offers itself. So he chooses this. 

He realized that he is thus building up 
Hopkins into a sort of Presidential pos- 
sibility. But he is willing to let Hopkins 
and Hopkins’ friends make a try for 1940 
to cover up, for the moment, any third- 
term moves of his own. A friend with 
Harry’s qualities of self-abnegation could 
always be pushed aside if the clear call 
for a third term should rise from the rank 
and file. 

Business cannot easily forget the Hop- 
kins philosophy of spending and taxing 
the nation into prosperity, his ribbing of 
businessmen in public and in private, his 
inexperience in business and the tradi- 
tional lack of sympathy for industrial 
leaders that he shares with most social 
workers. But business may find a crumb 
of comfort in the fact that, when a favor- 
ite needs a “change” because the agency 
he heads has gone sour as a political asset, 
he is given the job of acting as a contact 
with business. There is an implied ac- 
knowledgment, here, of the increased pop- 
ularity of business throughout the country. 

We may expect from Mr. Hopkins an 
orderly administration of the ramshackle 
Commerce Department, an_ occasional 
speech telling business about its past sins 
and future opportunities and many gra 
cious and pleasant personal dealings with 
business leaders. And businessmen cat 
feel, at least, that they are no longer 
obliged to deal with a man whose I- 
fluence at G.H.Q. is always doubtful and 
usually nil. Whatever Hopkins—the 
right arm—says or does, can always be 
construed as coming straight from the 
White House shoylder. 
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“,..aSs metal to a magnet” 


ven in their unfabricated state these Monsanto 
lastics spread upon your desk attract the eyes 
id hands as metal to a magnet. Small wonder, 
en, that finished products made of these materi- 
s command the interest of each passing buyer 
ong the busy aisles of America’s retail stores! 


One glance at plastics says 


buying senses and you take the direct path to 
increased sales. 

Your inquiry will bring names of fabricators 
and information on how you can apply the sight 
and touch appeals of Monsanto Plastics to your 
product. Monsanto Chemical Company, 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


olor.” One touch says “warm Cellulose Acetate Cellulose Nitrate District Offices: New York, 
Cast Phenolic Resin « Polyvinyl Acetals 


id smooth and pleasing.” Sheets * Rods « Tubes Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los 
Molding Compounds « Castings 


Appeal to these fundamental 
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Vue-Pak Transparent Packaging Materials 


Angeles and Montreal. 
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